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HAPPY HOLIDAYS IN 
SURREY 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF WANT. 


No one could call them the children of want— 
those happy creatures whom I found at Duxhurst, 
whither I had gone to see Sister Kathleen and her 
Fresh Air Colony. Duxhurst is a wide-spreading 
farm on a southern slope of Surrey, which is to 
be devoted to the uses of the Women’s Inebriate 
Home, a recently organised institution of the 
BW.T.A. It is an ideal spot for a home of any 
kind, and its quiet beauty can but make for a 
more wholesome rational life in the sad cases sent 
there. Besides the large farm, or manor house, 
which is to be kept for higher class patients, and 
one of a number of smaller houses built for 
patients of various classes, in a field all by itself is a 
dwelling not quite finished, but set apart for the 
children’s holiday home. Children more fortunate 
in birth and breeding are building it for them, 
and as fast as their money comes in the cottage 
materializes. The little girls who are having a 
happy fortnight there just now are from Somers- 
town, and belong to Sister Kathleen’s Band of 
Hope. I found them all in a great meadow, 
where the trees -cast broad shadows and held 
swings on their long arms, in which the children 
were having great fun. All were dressed in blue 
and white checked gingham Mother Hubbard’s ; 
all had sailor hats trimmed with a band of the 
gingham, and all had shoes with rubber soles, 
soft and easy to the feet, and keeping them from 
the wet grass. They were of all ages, from three 
to fourteen, and it was difficult to pick out the 
happiest. 

“What do you do all day long?” I asked 
one child about ten years old. 

“Oh, wo play outdoors and in the hay- 
stacks.” 

Sure enough, they had built a city house of 
several stories in the haystack, and different dolls 
were occupying the different floors. One of the 
dolls set up a scream. Another who lived lower 
down called out, by her proxy mother— 

“Stop yer screamin’, Dyer think nubbody’s 
livin’ in the ’ouse but yerself ?” 

- And what do you do on rainy days?” I 
said. 

_ “Hain’t ’ad but two uv ‘em, ’n then we plays 
in the barn, laidy—hawful jolly. Laidy, won’t 
_ yer take us a ride in yer trap ?” 

They scrambled in by relays, and the pony, 
catching the spirit of the place, scampered off 
with them over the fields. 

“T don’t think they’ve ever been in a wagon 
of any sort before,” said Sister Kathleen, who 
was enjoying everything as much as they, and 
we settled down to a little talk. 

“In what way,” I asked, “do you find that 


the summer holilay does most for the chil- 
dren ?” 
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“The first apparent good, of course, is seen in 
the physical health of the children. It is im- 
possible for anyone to live in London all through 
the summer and not suffer in health. The smell 
from the wooden pavements, the heat, and dust 
are bad enough to bear, but when, added to 
these, you have the foul smells of a slum, the 
close atmosphere of a narrow court, the heat 
and discomfort of several people living in one 
room, and the still greater plague of insects, it 
is impossible to keep healthy. To take the chil- 
dren away from these miseries, away from the 
filth and noise, is our object.” 

“Evidently you have other needs in mind, 
and it is of those I should especially like to 
hear.” 

“Yes, one who looks deeper must see that the 
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most terrible thing about the children of the 
slums is that they are sordid and matter of fact 
from their birth; their minds are stored with 
impurity before they are able to speak. 

“ Speak to them of God, they laugh. Beauty, 
purity, love are meaningless terms to them. 
Where can they see beauty in a slum? Their 
world is a world of tall brick houses and grey 
pavements. Purity? How can they conceive of 
purity when even the little ones are accustomed 
to see and hear things unfit for any human being 
to see and hear. Last week I was telling some 
of the children a fairy tale; one of the children, 
a child of eight, began to laugh; I stopped to ask 
what she was laughing at, when she told me in 
very coarse words that I had said ‘The fairy 


promised to give the queen a little daughter,’ | 


and the others roared with laughter.” 
“Have they any idea or appreciation of 
home ?” 


[Registered os ®] One Penny Weakly. 


“The children have little or no idea of love. 
When father and mother are drunk as often as 
they can manage it, and seldom a night passes 
without a fight in the court, how can the children 
know what love means. 

“ My idea in taking them into the country is to 
give them some idea of God and His love. When 
they are in the country, and are wondering for the 
first time in their lives, they can grasp the idea 
of something they have not yet seen. The world 
does not consist of bricks and mortar, pavements 
and beer shops any more, There are trees, 
fields, flowers, such things as they have not 
dreamed of before, and so they begin dimly to 
understand that there may be yet more for them 
to see and know beyond fighting, cursing, and 
impurity. 

“T try not only to give them the country 
as @ new picture in their mind, but to make 
them associate it with perfect happiness. I 
think if they feel all day long, while they are 
playing in the fields, that they are being loved— 
if at night they are put to bed by some one who 
loves to bath them, and hear them say their 


prayers—though it be for one fortnight only, 


they will carry away such a memory as will surely 
Jead them to God. They may go back to sin 
and vice of the most awful description, but I for 
my part feel that I can safely trust them, for 
they have seen God in the country, and sooner 
or later they will come to Him. 

“ Before we came the children were in a wild 
state of excitement ; wherever 1 went, I was 
besieged by a host of white-faced little mites, 
begging to be taken away. 

“They talked of the country almost day and 
night, and were incessantly asking, ‘ Are there 
any bears?’ ‘May I pick as many flowers as I 
like P’ * Will you chase the robbers away P’ One 
brave little boy begged to be allowed to go into 
the woods first, that he might kill all the wolves 
and bears, and chase the robbers away.” 

« Have you known them long, and how did 
you know whom to choose among so many pr” 

“ Well, one gets acquainted with their homes, 
living as their neighbours, and so I had no 
trouble in seeing who most needed the holiday. 
Why, already, the poor little creatures had 
begun to wither and die of the heat. One of 
the little girls who sang in the chorus, ‘ There 
is a Shadow on the Home,’ at Albert Hall, only 
two weeks ago, died the other day of sunstroke. 
Oh, it is pitiful, and the only trouble is, one 
wants to take them all.” 

“Do you have difficulty in getting the 
funds 2?” 

“The money comes, and we are most thank- 
ful, but oh, we could do much more, if we had 
more. ‘The children themselves pay a little, 
about two-and-six apiece, but then it costs 
ten shillings more to give a child a fort- 
night’s outing. You would laugh to know 
how they earn their money. One little girl 
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goes three times a day, all winter long, to poke 
an old man’s fire, and gets a penny a week ; 
another cleans doorsteps for a penny a week, 
and so they struggle after it; it does them 

to earn a part of it themselves. We talk of it 
together all winter, and ia the spring, when we 
sit together in the court, they bring out a chair 
for me and all gather aboutto hear stories ; the 
best fairy-tale I can give them is about the holi- 
day fortnight in summer.” 

We had reached the house, and went in to see 
the little dormitories, furnished with simple iron, 
canvas- bottomed beds, and thesein turn,each with 
a red pillow and pair of blankets—nothing more. 
But all was scrupulously clean. “The big bath 
tub,” Sister Kathleen remarked, “is the most 
popular institution of the house.” Probably it 
is the first comfort of its kind their little bodies 
have ever known. 

A store-room full of clothes for boys and 
gicls attracted me. Here were the blue ging- 
ham gowns for the girls, the stout serge 
knickers for the boys, red tlannel underwear in 
all sizes for the latter, shoes and hats ditto, all 
made from material bought at factory prices, 
and the sewing done by the poor women of the 
mission. 

Each little girl wears a combination under- 
suit of pink flannelette, but not often any skirt, 
much to her amazement ; for in the wardrobe of 
the poor, Sister Kathleen says, much store is set 
upon this article of apparel, and both women 
and girls wear several, even when they are hard 
indeed to get. 

“T had to tell them that real ladies wore 
only one skirt most of the time, and then they 
looked at me very earnestly, and said— 

6“ That’s w’y yer waistes is so small.’” 

One is sorry to think of the old ragged dresses 
coming out again, as the children don them for 
their homeward journey. It seems to put on 
the old life anew, and to smother the little spark 
of “ sweetness and light ” kindled by the minis- 
trations of nature and love. But the heart and 
brain of the child have received their impress. 
Light has been sown in their memories, and 
some dark day, in a darker home, the little child 
will look back to green fields and a clearer, bluer 
sky, with the thought, “I, too have lived in 
Arcady.” 


The Dears that the Locust 
batb Yaten. 


By Anniz E. Houpsworts, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 
CHAPTER IX (Continued). 


‘“‘Sue has no depth,” he thought. “ How can 
she face the future and not feel her responsibility ? 
Any woman in her position would sober down. 
She doesn’t give it a thought.” 

He spent most of his time on the sofa. At 
first he had been a prisoner in the bedroom, but 
Priscilla’s quick wits had altered that. The 
wheel-chair of old Betsy Huggins, who needed it 
no longer, now carried Dunstane from bedroom to 
parlour and back again. 

It comforted Priscilla that he was not lonely 
while she worked, but his presenca hindered her 
writing. His sofa was strewn with papers, the 
straw with which he would make bricks to build 

‘his great work, and he interrupted persistently. 
What were her pot-boilers compared with his 
new religion P 

She offered sometimes to read to him. “I 
have no time to spare for enjoyment,” ho said, 
“but I am glad to see you can still be happy. 

“But, Dunstane, what good does it do to 
mope ?” 

“ No one will accuse yon of moping, Priscilla.” 

It sounded like a reproach. She reined in her 
spirits to the funeral pace. Wasit not Dunstane 
who had the monopoly of high spirits ? 


But she could not be unhappy. She was 
earning enough, and to spare. 

Dunstane’ was a drag upon flying wheels in 
other ways. His presence at home ended Pris- 
cilla’s babyish joys. No more Jimmy, or rolling 
pin dolls; no more grimy babies tumbling about 
the flat; no more ecstasies over stray puppies ; 
even Malden’s kittens were forbidden. Dunstane 
hated children and animals, 

There were always kittens next door. As 
soon as one batch grew out of babyhood they 
were replaced by another set. Malden wanted 
them for models, he said; and a _ certain 
shop in Goodge Street, with another in St. 
Martin’s Lane, got into the habit of raising 
prices at the entry of a good-looking man in a 
shabby velveteen coat. . 

Priscilla told herself honestly Dunstane’s 
presence did not altogether compensate for these 
joys; and when she dared she would slink into 
the studio, gather the kittens in her apron, and 
speed back to her kitchen to laugh and croon 
over them till Dunstane’s voice brought her back 
to sense and censure. 

At other times, sickened by her stories of 
high life, she would throw away her pen and fly 
downstairs to the realism of the Markham 
children, grubby little creatures to whom Mrs. 
Momerie was a visitor fzom fairyland. 

To these visits was due asmartening up of the 
Markham flat. Mrs. Markham “couldn’t abear 
to see Mrs. Momerie spoiling her good clothes 
on the dirty floor ;” so floor and children tasted 
soap and water, and it was good for them. She 
kept asick puppy in the kitchen for days, till 
the miserable little creature’s bark of delight at 
seeing her betrayed her guilt. Dunstane laughed 
at her; but she had to find another home for 
her beastie. 

There was one subject about which he could 
not laugh. Her sewingirritatedhim. He hated 
to see her blissful eyes, to hear the broken strands 
of laughter that threaded the hours while she 
stitched. He lay listening for her gurgles of 
happiness, they fell upon his impotence with a 
rattle as of earth upon a coffin. 

When she found that her work got upon his 
nerves she would leave him to his book, and 
would go upstairs to Gertrude Tennant, her 


| needle moving the more quickly to the girl's 


singing. 

Gertrude took the sweetest interest in Pris- 
cilla‘s hopes. She had dedicated her own needle 
to the service of “ my little haby.” It was pretty 
to see the two girls together working and dream- 
ing, singing and laughing over their secret. Tho 
work rubbed off some of Gertrude’s angles, 
softening her into an early motherliness. She 
began to see some beauty in the dirty babies of 
the Buildings, to dream of something higher 
than semitones, sweeter than success. It was 
that summer that she gave up her new hat to 
send Jimmy Gibson into the country. 

There was often a wistful lookin her eyes, but 
she had ceased to be jealous of Priscilla. Malden 
spent a good deal of his time among the down 
cushions and art screens. He liked Gertrude’s 
gentler moods; she talked less of her ambitions 
now, and more of Mrs. Momerie. ; 

* * * * * 

One cheerless day in December Priscilla burst 
into Miss Cardrew’s room, and all at once the 
desert blossomed. 

Miss Cardrew sat in a flannel dressing-gown 
that repeated washings had made too short for 
her. Her front was pushed to one side, her 
spectacles were low on her nose. She was follow- 
ing her profession. 

At the opening of the door she brushed away 
a tear and pushed up her spectacles. 

“ Oh, Cardie dear, ‘my heart is like a singing 
bird!’ Iamso happy! Put your arms round 
me! kiss me! hug me!” Priscilla knelt down 


reach of the shrunken sleeves. Miss Cardrew 
stood up and did as she was requested. 

There was a twinkle in her eye, she mistook 
it for a tear and brushed it off. 

“ Are you just up ? ” Priscilla asked. 

Miss Cardrew blushed. “No, my dear, it is a 
habit I have got into. Certain stories demand 
certain costumes. This I keep for stories of 
sentiment. It is getting rather worn.” 

Priscilla thought of Mrs. Markham’s shawl 
“dashed” by too frequent arrivals of little 
Markham’s. 

‘¢ Give me another kiss,” she commanded. 

“‘ My dear, you should not have come to me 
for this,’ the little spinster quavered. “ Your 
dear husband—I remember how beautifully he 
spoke the other day on the domestic affections. 

“ Dunstane is too busy with his book to be 
worried.” 

‘“‘ How is he to-day—cheerful as usual ? ” 

“‘ Yes, but he doesn’t like to see me at work.” 

“JT don't think you should write so much, 
Priscilla.” 

“T am obliged to; it keeps the pot boiling. 
And I may be giving my litt'e baby a literary 
taste.” 

‘“‘T€ it was your best, my dear; but mayn’t 
it be condemning the dear little child to false 
ideas of life? I should think that that very 
unnatural presentation of life must have an 
effect. You must excuse my mentioning it, 
Priscilla. To be sure I have had no experience.” 

Priscilla started up, her face white, her eyes 
frightened. ‘‘Cardie, don't! It is too cruel! 
God couldn’t have meant that the very means by 
which my little baby lives should injure her-~ 
her whole life! ” 

“ Dear heart, we don’t know what God meant ; 
but the law is there. I know very little about 
infants, but I know if we sow wheat we shall 
reap wheat,” 

“Tt is cruel to talk so,” said Priscilla, passion- 
ately. “‘ And isn’t that what I have been doing ? 
I have tried to sow a beautiful soul—you say I 
shall reap melodrama. Why must I fail?” 

‘‘ You have not failed, my dear. That is quite 
impossible, my dear Priscilla. But you must 
write less, and—and I should like to suggest that 
you let your father know.” 

Miss Cardrew hesitated, a delicate colour in 
her cheek. 

‘“‘T have written ; it is no use,” said Priscilla. 
“1t is so strange; almost the only person I 
don’t love is my own father.” 

“T never understood him, dear. 
terrified me.” 

“‘ And me too,” said Priscilla, thoughtfully. 

When she looked up again the light had re- 
turned to her face. 

“ No, Cardie, my dear ; I don’t believe in your 
law of ironies. I have faith in something higher. 
I believe in love.” 

“My dear, when you are as old as I am you 
will find that love has other names. The name 
we give him depends on whether he stands on 
the sunny side of the law of ironies, as you call 
it, or on the shady side. Yes, I have heard him 
called Pain, Failure—yes, Death.” 

Priscilla had a sudden appreciation of the 
dignity that is independent of externals, but the 
reflection flitted by. Miss Cardrew’s white front 
shook over the dead memories her eyes carried, 
reminding Priscilla of white plumes nodding on 
a hearse. 

A sudden shiver struck through her amuse- 
ment, She caught the little spinster, shaking 
her. “ You are a bad little thing, talking tomb- 
stones. Yes, you are as dismal as Dunstane’s 
cheerfulness.” She released the old lady, and 
paced up and down the room. Presently her 
face softened, her eyes grew dreamy. “I don't 
think [ have scen Love on the sunny side yet. | 
shall scarcely know him when he comes; and 


He always 


by the dressing-gown to bring her neck within | Pain, I don’t know him either. Will he come 
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Jeaning on Love? Failure! Ah, yes, I know 
that one; but I turned my back on him weeks 
. Death? No, I shall never see Death.” 

She drew herself up ; the flashing triumph in 
her eyes frightened Miss Cardrew. 

“My dear, my dear Priscilla, don’t talk so! 
Youare tempting Providence ; it sounds wicked. 
We must all die.” 

Priecilla stooped and took Miss Cardrew’s 
chilly fingers into her own warm ones. 

“ [don’t mean to be wicked, Cardie. Just 
look at me. Do I look as if I could die? Do I 
look like Dunstane, or Jimmy Gibson, or even 
Mrs. Markham ? ” 

You have a splendid physique, Priscilla.” 

Miss Cardrew blinked as she said it ; the girl’s 
‘ triumphant beauty dazzled her. Priscilla laughed 

aily. 
: I feel as if my mind was a smart little 
coachman sitting on a box driving a team. To 
be sure the horses may fall lame, they may even 
die ; but what would happen? The little coach- 
man would get another, better team. Do you 
doubt it?” 

Miss Cardrew’s answer was silenced by the 
sudden gladness of the lark’s song. A sunbeam 
had laid a bright bar across the stage. 

(To be continued.) 


WOTrIAN IN THE PULPIT. 


In Two Parts. 
By G. W. T. 
PART II. 

Tu1s antipathy to women taking part in reli- 
gious work was strong in Reformation times. 
In Bogue and Bennett’s ‘‘ History of Dissen- 
ters” we read that when Tyndale’s translation 
of the Scriptures was allowed in England by 
Cranmer’s influence, ‘‘ women and the inferior 
orders of society were still forbidden to read the 
sacred volume.” The Puritan Prynne, who 
was such a noisy opponent of Archbishop Laud, 
and lost his ears for his vehemency, objected to 
actresses appearing on the stage, then a novelty, 
because St. Paul expressly forbids women from 
speaking publicly in the church. Mr. Collier, 
the critic, later on had a similar objection, 
because he said, and with more truth, the poets 
made the women “speak smuttily.” Even 
Shakespeare's Ophelia came under his lash. 
Miss Terry probably has never had St. Paul 
flung at her acting. 

The preaching of women is not so novel as 
many think. The Baptists and Quakers were 
the first to countenance the practice, though at 
first with misgivings. Mr. Kiffin, an eminent 
Baptist preacher in his pulpit, had a woman 
member, who went before Cromwell and his 
Council to give them prophetical advice, and 
was not only patiently listened to, but inquired 
of how such advice could be carried out. For 
this action, however, she came under the dis- 
cipline of the Church. 

Though women were very early admitted to 
the Quaker’s church meetings, at first they were 
excluded. But the agitation against tithes, so 
strongly led by the Quakers, soon brought them 
into equality with the men. There is a paper 
of George Fox’s in the Swarthmore collection, 
dated 1659, exhorting “all women Friends to 
set their names to a paper against tythes.” 

Here is George Fox’s request: “ And so, if 
all the women in England send up their names 
against tythes I shall send them by women to 
the Parliament, for many women have sent up 
their names, and some have not, but have 
stopped. Therefore, that all may send their 
names that be free, with all speed to London.” 
In the same collection is also a letter from a 
Scotch lady, Margaret Hamilton, by which it 
appears that George Fox had asked her to procure 
the names of “all Friends in Scotland,” 
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In Bacon's “ History of New England” there 
is a quotation which says that women preaching 
began in England among the Independents 
about 1641. This, however, I doubt; and the 
following words would seem to support my 
view: “The third dividing tenet by which 
these persons propagated theic errors was 
between the Word of God and the Spirit of 
God. And here these sectaries (i.e. the Bap- 
tists) had many petty knocks to delude with 
all, and especially to please the female sex. 
They told of rare revelations of things to come 
from the Spirit, as they say. ‘Come with me,’ 
says one, ‘I will bring you to a woman that 
preaches better Gospel than any of your black 
coats that have been to the University; a 
woman of another kiod of spirit who hath many 
revelations of things to come. And for my 
part, saith ho, I had rather hear such an one 
that speaks from the mere motion of the Spirit, 
than any of your learned scholars, although they 
may be fuller of the Scripture, and admit they 
speak by the help of the Spirit, yet the other 
goes far beyond them.’” 


PRESBYTERIAN POLICY. 

Keith, anuther Baptist, the famed author of 
the “Metaphors,” says that ‘those called 
Presbyterians (in England) may remember how 
they have both allowed and countenanced women 
to pray and speak of their experiences in their 
private meetings, and yet they cannot deny but 
their private meetings are a church.” 

In a pamphlet dated 1641, “The Brownists’ 
Conventicle,” we read: “ And in this our thanks- 
giving, let us remember all the blessed pastors 
and professors, whether at Amsterdam or else- 
where; as also for our she fellow labourers, 
our holy and good, blessed women, who are not 
only able to talk on any text, but search into the 
deep sense of the Scripture and preach both in 
their families and elsewhere.” 

It is probable that the practice originated in 
certain Baptist churches in Holland. Women 
certainly preached among the Baptists at 
Strasburg. In a pamphlet on “ Anabaptism, the 
true foundation of Independency, Brownism, 
Familism, Antinomy,” etc., published in London, 
1646, we read: “The Continental Baptists 
allowed women’s preaching, and every one of 
their members the power of public preaching, 
and also the power of questioning the preacher 
on doctrine before the church, and that in 
England it was the same, but that many more of 
their women do venture to preach among the 


A FAMOUS INSTANCE. 

The author alludes to Mrs. Attaway, “the 
mistress of all the she preachers in Coleman 
Street,” and says she was a disciple in Lamb's 
congregation. He says that he believes the 
“feminine preachers in Kent, Norfolk, and the 
rest of the shires” had ‘their breeding in the 
same school,” which appears to show that they 
were dispensed as travelling preachers. This 
identifies the preaching of women with the 
general Baptists in London, but does not confine 
it to them. As late as 1653 we find a lady 
preaching in the Queen’s Mass chapel at Somerset 
House, and she preached elsewhere. 

Lay male preaching at that time was just as 
novel as women preaching. In “the Schismatics 
lifted, or the picture of the Independents,” 
London, 1646, we read: “Is it a miracle or 
wonder to see saucie boyes, bold, botching 
taylors, and other most audacious illiterate 
mechanicks, to run out of their shops into a 
pulpit—to see bold, impudent huswifes to take 
upon them to prate an hour or more?” 

Prynne published in 1645 “A Fresh Discovery 


says, 
not only to vote as members, 


Baptists than among the Brownists in England.” 


of some prodigious new blazing stars and fire- | 
brands, styling themselves ‘New Lights.’" Ho | life with deity 
«“ Whether Independents admitting women | 
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preach, expound, speak publicly as predicants in 
their conventicles, be not directly contrary 
to the Apostles’ doctrine and practice, and 
more publick invention to engage that sex to 
their party?” In his preface he says also that 
the Independents give women not only “ decisive 
votes, but liberty of preaching and prophesying, 
speaking in their congregations.” 


In tho State papers uncalendered (under date 


25th July, 1653) we read: “Theodoras to the 
Right Hon. Lord Conway. 
an audacious virago who last Sunday held forth, 
about two hours together, within our late Queen’s 
Mass Chapel at Somerset House, in the Strand, 
aud has done so, there and elsewhere, divers 
Sabbath days of late, who clasps her Bible and 
thumps the pulpit cushion with almost as much 
confidence—I should have said impudence—as 
honest Hugh Peters himself.” 


Here is start up 


In “Lucifer’s Lackey, or, the Devil’s New 


Creation” (London, 1641), mention is made of a 
congregation in the malt-house of one Job, a 
brewer, the numbers being about seven score 
persons, and gives the following — 


‘ When women preach and cobblers pray, 
The fiends in hell make holiday.” 


“The Sub-Preachers Ovorturned, or Indepen- 


dency to be Abandoned and Abhorred,” was a 


reply toa letter to Thomas Edwards (London, 

1647). In it we read — 

‘© And that her zeal, piety, and knowledge 
Surpassed the gravest student in the college, 
Who strive their human learning to advance ; 
She, with her Bible and a Concordance, 
Could preach nine times a week, morning and 


night, 
Such revelation had she from New Light.” 
It must be remembared while reading these 


satires that one-half of England at that time 
scarcely knew what preaching meant. The 
downfall of Laud gave free vent in every county 
to a long-suppressed desire to hear the Gospel 
preached. 
eloquent description of the state of the pulpit 
nearly a century later than our quotations, and 
reflect on what it must have been in the days of 
Charles I. 


Everyone can read Macaulay's 


Nor is it generally kaown that from the Dutch 


Baptists, who propagated their teaching in Eng- 
land in the 1640's, came the greatest ideas that 
have ever moved the human mind. 
learned most of his doctrines from them, The 
idea of liberty of conscience was first taught by 
the Amsterdam Baptists. When Independents 
like Owen, Presbyterians like Baxter ridiculed 
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toleration of other religious ideas as a mons- 
trosity, these humble Baptists had inscribed it in 
their creed. They sounded out the glorious cry, 
“No persecution for conscience sake.” They 
were the pioneers of prison reform; they were 
ardent for national education. It is difficult, in 
fact, to take up any modern political blessing 
that was not first of all proclaimed by them in 
face of ridicule. 

Were they wrong then, or equally far-seeiny, 
in their open welcome to the equal place of 
women? ‘They are now admitted to have had 
the keenest insiyht of their age. Why are they 
to be ignored on this question of women preach- 
ing? Partial representation has been seen to 
be a political blunder, and that the whole human 
soul voicing itself in Parliament is the only safe 
policy. It may be doubted whether the very 
partial education of women has not robbed 
scientific rescarch of some of our most intuitional 
intellect. But the singular fact remains that in 
a sphere where woman is constitutionally, and 
by her whole course of life more educationally 
fit than man to shine, the teaching of God's 
heart and mind to the race, the pleading with 
the race to attain the higher level of conscious 
in that woman has been allowed 


little place. It is a masculine monopoly that is 


but sometimes to | without tho least particly of defence, 
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NOVICIA AS VESTRYWOMAN; HOW IT 
CAME ABOUT AND WHY. 
Novicra dropping in for lunch last Saturday, 
Curioso seized upon her to learn how, and why 
she let herself be made a vestrywoman, and the 

following dialogue took place :— 


Curioso. And so you've left the slums, 
Novicia ? 

Novicia. Not at all, Curioso, I’ve only gone 
deeper down. 


C. How long have you been working in the 
slums P 

N. For three years; not exactly among the 
slums all the time, but among the poor of 
London. 

C. Well, what is the matter? Have you 
become disillusionized ? How doyou look upon 
the problem now, compared with your views of 
three years ago? 

N. When I first began the work, I looked 
upon it emotionally, but now I have ceased to be 
merely a philanthropist, and look upon the 
problem professionally. One must study the 
facts in this work, and treat it scientifically. I 
have come to deal with the poor more collectively 
than before. 

C. What led you to take this view ? 

N. Findiog that dealing with individual cases 
was ineffectual and most disappointiog. They 
lacked backbone to their character, and were not 
only the dependent but the defective and some- 
what delinquent classes. 

CO. Was the delinquent element large ? 

N. One never met anyone who was satisfactory 
and worthy of work. ll were, so to speak, 
fractional characters. 

C. What do you think was the reason ? 

N. I analysed it, and found it to be a lack of 
moral, mental and physical training that made 
them deficient. I began by being a socialist, but 
emotionally, and afterwards the only ultimate 
thing to be done, seemed to be to give the people a 
chance, and to change their environment if wa 
wished their characters transformed. Naturally 
aman living in a physical sewer must be con- 
taminated mentally, morally and physically. 

C. You did not give up trying to help them, 
of course ? 

N. No, I tried to get at the root of the matter, 
to find what was wrong, and while I helped them 
personally, I tried to fiad the cause, for there must 
have been a cause behind their conditions, and it 
seemed when I worked for temperance, that I 
was simply chopping off the boughs of the tree. 

C. How did you spend your time when you 
worked for temperance ? 

N. I used to organise Mothers’ Meetings and 
worked in Factory Girls’ Clubs, etc., and worked 
individually. 

C. And you never expected any adequate 
result? Did not Miss Pearsall-Smith realise 
results from her Girls’ Clubs ? 

N. Yes, but the results were not proportionate 
to the work; we needed to alter the conditions of 
the workers, by forming trades-unions, and by 
teaching them to help themselves. We got their 
factories kept in decent order. I used to talk to 
them on Sunday afternoon, and I wrote to the 
chief Inspector of Factories, and he improved 
their conditions. But it is most difficult to 
organise them, because women are poorly paid, 
and it is easy to replace their labour, nono of 
it being skilled labour. It would have been 
different if all the women in a given industry 
could have combined. 

C. Well, why, with all this work, did you 
want to be a vestrywoman ? ” 

N, I saw that with my temperament it was 
the best thing I could do, to get hold of muni- 
cipal machines and make them do something for 
these people. These machines had done, and were 
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doing something for them, but we wanted to 
make them do more. It is always best to 
utilise exi organisations, and I thought 
that if I could help in the official organisation, 
we should have better housing of the poor, and 
decent sanitation in my district. I knew the 
vestry was responsible for part of the slums, 

C. Now tell me how you got elected. 

N. There are always local political associa- 
tions, and I knew a good many people in the 
division told them I was going to stand, 
and merely said unofficially, that I would like 
to be elected; so they invited me to a com- 
mittee meeting of one of the Radical associa- 
tions of the Liberal party. They have a com- 
mittee in every district, and they put my name 
on with eleven other Progressive candidates, 
and the Ratepayers’ Association, which was not 
8o progressive, being composed of mixed opinions, 
ran against us. We then organised a com- 
mittee from the inhabitants and our twelve 
Progressive candidates, and settled on a plan of 
work, took a committee room and issued ad- 
dresses to every elector in the constituency, of 
whom there were 3,000. We got our canvass 
books, and worked it on the lines of a parlia- 
mentary election, writing down the names of 
every person on the voting register in canvass- 
ing books, and gave them to canvassers, and had 
every voter in the constituency canvassed. The 
basis of voting was the occupation for twelve 
months of a house or as a lodger, all women aud 
men over twenty-one having voting power. Two 
or three days before the election, we sent out 
polling cards to tell the electors where and how 
they were to vote, and then on the polling day 
we had a large organisation of workers, and got 
all the women voters in the morning, and in the 
evening the men (for it was Saturday). 

C. But I suppose you had banners, and 
mottos, and all that sort of thing in the voting 
room P 

N. No; the election was held in two Board 
School rooms, and outside the doors we had 
placards, but they do not allow them inside. I 
had to see that removals were canvassed on the 
day of polling, in addition to former prepara- 
tions which had been made to trace removals. 
Seventy five per cent of the electorate polled, 
which was very good in that neighbourhood. 
We worked very hard over the election. I was 
the only Progressive who got in, in London, 
simply because I worked theone constituency, 
and was a woman! One old lady, when asked 
to support me, declined, saying, ‘If you were 
a woman I would, but a chit of a girl that will 
stand on a platform and show her teeth and 
eyebrows like that —No, I won’t.” 

I was third on the list and was elected for 
three years, the next four candidates were 
elected for two, and the last four forone. I met 
with every politeness, and my first appearance as 
a vestrywoman was in the assembly of over a 
hundred mon, where I was the only woman. 
They have maintained the utmost kindness and 
goodwill. Afterwards, special committees were 
formed, for example, on health, parliamentary 
| and general purpose, etc. I was made a member 

of these, but one is not allowed to take part in 
more than two. I have however, been put on 
the committees on Labour Bureau, Baths and 
Washhouse Commissioners, etc. 
| C. How often do these committess meet ? 

N. Regularly once a fortnight, and irregularly 
oftener. 

C. What part of your time does it take ? 

N. If nothing but actual committee work, two 
or three days a week; but the work that those 
committees involve, such as outside inspection, 
will fill as much or little time as one will give. 
My time is fully occupied in the work. 

C. Do you feel now that you are helping the 
people in @ more thorough way than you did 
before ? 
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N. Yes, most decidedly; organised work and 
the thrashing out of the problem by such bodies 
is inevitably attended by better results for the 
people. 

C. What have they to do-with trades unions 2 

N. Well, it is this way: we give out many 
contracts and employ much labour for building, 
etc. We had recently a fight about the trades 
union rate of wages. The Progressives tried to 
get the Vestry to pass a resolution to insist on 
the contractors paying the trades union rate of 
wages, and it was passed, but it now remains to 
beenforcsd. We hope to get the penalty into 
our own hands; we have the power, but the 
vestrymen are mostly builders themselves, or do 
not like to insist on a penalty, in case a builder 
should not pay the trades union rate. I am 
much interested to notica that they never look 
much to the future. With vestrymen, the 
general idea is to get work well done for the 
present. They make no geveralisations about 
the conditions of things, and don’t work on any 
distinct principle, but rather from hand to 
mouth. 

C. Do you consider your work is making the 
slums more sanitary for the people ? 

N. It ought to do so, for that is the work of 
the vestry ; one person can do but little. 

C. Doesn’t the law make the vestries resp ons- 
ible ? 

N. We have so many permissive powers in the 
English law; for instance, in the question of 
inspecting workshops we have had the power 
for a long time to have a thorough inspection, 
aud that power has been for all the local boards 
over England, but very few have taken it up. 
Two in London have appointed women inspectors 
of workshops and factories, and now we are 
trying in our vestry to have a woman factory 
inspector also. Otherwise, the Health Act 
exists, but is not enforced. We are trying 
to get rid of insanitary areas. We have power 
to do that, but it is a dead letter. The astual 
legal difficulties are large, and nearly every 
vestryman has a business of his own, which leaves 
him but little time. 

C. Could he not influence a man or woman of 
leisure to do it ? 

N. This work is very difficult to carry out, and 
depends entirely on the vestryman’s amount of 
time. Women would be most desirable, having 
more time at their disposal, for this work ; they 
could do most effectual work if they would take 
the advice of experts. 

We have no power in the matter of short 
hours, but the enforcement of the Public Health 
Act is under our control, also street paving, 
sewage, dust collection, etc. 

C. What do you do in respect to drainage ? 

N. We have charge of all the sewers, see that 
they are kapt clear, and also that private owners 
keep their drains in good order. We greatly 
need more of these sanitary inspectors. Our 
vestry manages these departments for a popula- 
tion of 250,000. 

C. Does the lightiog come under y our manaze- 
ment ? 

N. Yes, they are lighting main thoroughfares 
with electricity in our district, and we also lay 
on electric mains to hous3s. The more light the 
less crime is absolutely true, and the broader 
the roads also. 

We have two large bath-houses, both of which 
contain swimming and private baths, also public 
laundries where the women can wash at the rate 
of 14d. anhour. They are well patronised and al- 
together inadequate to the population. We ara 
now considering building more, but such work 
is undertaken by a separate corporate body, and 
their members are appvuinted from the vestry- 
men. The Vestry are making an agitation to 
the Local Government Board for Health Com- 
missioners to be made members of the Vestry. 

C. Do you manage the large open spaces ? 
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N. No, the County Council has the manage- 
ment of these. 

C. How about tearing down old buildings ? 

N. That is impossible except as we are able 
to clear away insanitary areas. If you do this, 
you must provide for the re-housing of the 
people. Cheap workmen’s trains are wanted to 
get the people out of London. I believe the 

blem of overcrowding will never be near 
solution, till we have cheaper trains and tram- 


ways. 

©. What do you think of the outlet of 
emigration P 

N. Well, Iam in favour of emigration, if the 
emigrants are well trained for agriculture. We 
are having ! technical training now; the 
London Coynty Council gives technical instruc- 
tion all ove London for girls as well as boys, 
and grants scholarships. The whole question 
sums itself up in this: technical education for 
the hand, book education for the intellect; 
moral education for the conscience, and physical 
education for the training of the body—for 
every boy and girl. Until this is universal we 
shall still be struggling with the problem of the 
slums. 

With this Novicia picked up her hat and 
gloves with a business-like air, and made off to 
her work. 


THE WOTPIEN’S INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL. 


Taz Women’s Industrial Council, although it 
has not yet been a twelvemonth in existence, has 
already put in train much useful work. The 
Council advantageously utilises the system cf 
division of labour and by partitioning its work 
among the committees for finance, investigation, 
education, organisation, statistics, etc., has been 
able to accomplish more than could otherwise be 
expacted. 

Une of the most interesting statements made at 
the last council meeting was offered by Mrs. 
Hicks, who said that efforts were being made to 
obtain a thorough trainiog for girls who intended 
to become children’s nurses. Mrs. Hicks pro- 
posed that girls of the Industrial Class should be 
admitted into well-organised creches and should 
there be taught the proper management and care 
of children with a view to fitting them to take 
superior situations as nurses, and also in the 
event of marriage to enable them to rear their 
own children in accordance with the laws of 
health. 
_ It was further reported that careful personal 
investigations are being made into conditions of 
employment amoogst women shop assistants. 
Enquiries are being instituted concerning the 
labour of children out of school hours, such 
labour, it is believed, often tending to over- 
fatigue the children and to neutralize the advan- 
tages they should derive from their schooling. 
The Education Committee of the Council also 
a to induce the women’s departments of the 

polytechnics to hold classes for artificial flower- 

ma 


ng. 

Miss C. Black reported for the Investigation 
Committee, that an attempt! was being made to 
obtain information regarding the industrial train- 
ing of girls in pauper schools, and the employ- 
ments of women admitted into the workhouses 
and infirmaries, The Industrial Council (now 
established at 12, Buckingham Street, Strand) is, 
in short, doing all in its power to improve the 
wage-earning capacity’ and the general condition 
of working-women, and will be able to do much 
more if the financial support is forthcoming 
which the society may reasonably expect to 
a from all who are Gittenuated in women’s 
welfare, 


Never lose a chance of saying a kind word. 
As Collingwood never saw a vacant place in his 
estate but he took an acorn out of his pocket and 
popped it in, so deal with your compliments 
through life. An acorn costs nothing, but it may 
sprout into a prodigious bit of timber —W. M. 
Thackeray. 

* 2 

All the peace and favour of the world cannot 

calm a troubled heart. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


ciation records an unusually good year’s work, 
more particularly as it covera a 
stream of emigration was less full than usual. 
Four hundred and seven single women were sent 
out by the Association, and other societies 
working with it, seventeen children, forty-six 
single men, and nineteen families comprising 
sixty-two persons, making in all a total of five 
hundred and thirty-two individuals, who have 
been arranged 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other countries. The emigrants are housed 
temporarily on their way through London or 
Liverpool, and often clothed more comfortably 


Palmer, of Carlisle, Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. Fuller, 
Miss Erwin, the Countess of Carlisle, Lady 


‘and district nurses for every par'sh in Suther- 


scene. 
years secretary 


care, received her deferred A.B., the joy of her 
‘¢ girls,” and their sense of justice at last, swept 
the house with ioe and redoubled 
cheers, in which everybody joined most warmly. 


* & & 


Mrs. Rigby, of Lancashire, who read a paper 
on the Half-time System last week at the Co- 
operative Guild meeting, said that there are at 
present 98,000 children employed in the 
various industries of England, 85,000 in the 
textile trades alone. She urged the mothers 
present to train and educate their daughters to 
be factory inspectors, as only those who have 
served in these places know and appreciate truly 
the worker's conditions. 

* * # 


Mrs. Crawford, the wideawake correspondent 
of the Daily News in Paris, has been onlightadt: 
ing British housekeepers as to the beauties of a 
protective tariff, as seen in French living and 
table supplies. Good sirloin beef is 1s. 7d., and 
legs of mutton 1s. 4d. the pound. 

* * # 

Miss L. Davis read a paper at the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild meeting on “ Suggested 
reforms in co-operative education.” She advo- 
cated the formation of a vigorous central educa- 
tional body, partly composed of men and women 
educational experts, and partly of those who from 
their personal experience knew the needs and 
circumstances of those to be educated. In addi- 
tion to this, there might be formed a national 
school of industrial science. 

* * # 

Mrs. Maybrich’s case is again agitating, to the 
effect that a Women's International Maybrick 
Association has been formed. This body is 
completing arrangements to present a formid- 
able petition to the new Home Secretary, who 
will be asked to re->pen the case in view of fresh 
evidence. 


The United British Women’s Emigration Asso- 
iod when the 


for, protected, and introduced to 


with the half-worn garments contributed. 
* # # 


Miss ie age the Countess Kearney, Lady 
Hayter, Mrs. Kerswill, Lady Harrison, Miss 


Stevenson, Mrs. Emmitt, Lady Henry Somerset, 
and Miss Willard are all named by the daily 
press of the past week, as speakers on Liberal 
platforms. 
+ * # 

The Duchess of Portland presented the awards 
last week at the London School of Medicine for 
Women, of which Dr. Garrett Anderson is Dean, 


+ & & 


The temperance women of Nottingham have 
carefully investigated, in public and in private, 
the views and purposes of the candidates of their 
district. They told Mr. Arnold Morley that 
upon his answers depended the character of their 
work in the campaign. 

* * *# 


Mrs. Wynford Phillips is the csiner of a new 
phrase. Speaking to a journalist lately, in 
justification of certain optimistic theories which 
she held, she said that she believed in “the 


divinity of ideas.” 


* & & 


The election campaign br.ngs out many in- 
stances of women’s work for men. Among them 
is that of Mrs. Fuller, of Bath, whose effort is 
made in behalf of her absent son, Liberal candi- 
date, with Sir Martin Conway, for Bath. Ata 
large and enthusiastic meeting she explained the 
circumstances which had prevented Mr. John 
Fuller up to the present from being among 
them, but pointed out that there was still a hope 
of his being in Bath by the election, if, as 
she trusted, he was set free by the Viceroy of 
India in time to catch last week’s mail. She 
appealed to them as Englishmen not to allow 
her son’s absence at his post of duty to do injury 
to the Liberal cause among them. 

+ & # 


Five women go into office this month as 
members of the Board of Education in Brooklyn, 
New York, and take their share in all that con- 
cerns the interests of the 1U0,000 school children 
of that city. 


* + 


The Duchess of Sutherland is the patroness of 
a bazaar in preparation for the Benefit Nursing 
Association, which aims at providing maternity 


land. 
* *& * 

Mrs. Helen Barker, of the United States, has 
this sarcastic word for the man who assumes to 
mark out woman's sphere for her: ‘‘ He forgets 
that when the Lord made woman man was as'eep, 
and the Lord never waked him up to ask for 
advice.”’ 

* * & 

In Germany, it is said, there are house- 
keeping schools, where girls, after their confir- 
mation, attend for a definite number of weeks 
from nine till one o'clock every day, except 
Saturday and Sunday. The classes in cooking, 
laundry work, dressmaking, darning, mending, 
house cleaning, etc., are all conducted by ex- 
perienced teachers. Yea, more; every well- 
educated young woman in Germany expects to 
pass one year in her own mother's, or oftener 
some other mother’s kitchen, learning to cook 
and to keep house. m 


The Windsur Magazine for July has some 
charming sketches, by both pencil and pe of 
the homes in London, made for themselves by 
noted men. Among them is Dr. Maurius, on 
Hampstead Heath, castle-like and close, not at 
all the genial expression of a most genial author. 
Sir Walter Besant’s cottage, also on the Heath, 
is far more home like, and might be a cottage of 
delight. John Burns, M.P., has a stately, threv- 
storey villa at Clapham, on Lavender Hill, and al- 
together the houces do not seem to an imaginative 
person, to go with the men. Another paper 
illustrates Camberwell, old and new, and shows 
how much of interest has centred there all along 
through the years. e 


* 


The scene at Harvard University last month 
when the first graduates of Harvard Radcliffe 
College weregraduated, will not soon be forgotten, 
says one who wasthere. The commemmoration 
exercises took place in Sander’s Theatre, where 
Harvard men are accustomed to take their de- 
grees. Twenty-three young women were made 
Bachelors of Arts, seven receiving the magna cum 
laude; then, to crown all, came the significant 
summoning of the graduates of Harvard Annex 
and members of the first Radcliffe class of last 
year from their place in the front row of the 
audience to receive at the hands of the Dean of 
Radcliffe the A.B. of Harvard. The applause 
was fine and hearty indeed, as forty-five of these 
came upon the platform and took their long-ago 
well-earned Roaucliffe-Harvard degree from the 
hands of Miss Irwin, while President Eliot and 
Mr. Gilman beamed with satisfaction upon the 
When Miss Mary Coes, for several 
of Radcliffe, an ‘ Annex” 

uate of half a dozen years ago and a hearty 
favourite of atudents who came daily under her 


* 


Dr. George Macdonald is now living at 
The Nook, Dorking, which was for so long the 
home of Mr. Grant Allen. The Scotch poet, 
novelist, and preacher, is in fairly good health, 
and hopes to be industrious with his pen in the 
coming months. The front of The Nook is over- 

wn with creepers, and at the back there is a 
charming garden which has delighted Dr. Mac- 
donald. The list of famous writers who have at 
one time or another lived in the neighbourhood 
of Dorking would be a long and distinguished 
one, headed, of course, by the mame of Mr. 
George Meredith. 


e 


A CHAT WITH 
MRS. ASHWORTH. 


PRESIDENT OF THE 

WOMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE GUILD. 

I nap asked Mrs. Ashworth for an interview as 
soon as the annual conference of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild had held its meetings in 
Essex Hall during the early days of July. Alas, 
it got to be Saturday, and no reply had come to 
my request! Hope was deferred; the oppor- 
tunity must count as missed. But late that 
Saturday afternoon Mrs. Ashworth called to see 
me, and I had oue of the longest and pleasantest 
chats that one possibly could have obtained. 
Both she and her husband are enthusiastic 
co-operators; they are growing grey in co- 
operation, and still think that better days are 
coming. Even over our tea, we talked co-opera- 
tion. 

‘* Do excuse me,” said I, forsaking my tea-cup, 
‘+I must just put that down.” And I flew to my 
desk and note-book. It ended by the latter 
being brought to the table to get its share of 
attention. Mrs. Ashworth has now been two 
years president of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, having before that, been vice-president for 
&@ year.” 

“ How came you to take up co-operation ?” 
said I. 

‘Well, my husband has for years been 
manager of the store at Burnley, and naturally, 
his interest aroused mine. We both saw that it 
was very largely a woman’s movement, one that 
could not spread withont their hearty co- 
’ operation.” 

“Are there women members of Burnley 
Store?” 

“Certainly. Out of a total membership of 
10,000, 4,000 are women. We only admit one 
head of the family to membership; but you can 
easily understand that as women make ninety- 
nine hundredths of the purchases, they are the 
persons to be won over. We have always 
recognised that co-operation cannot succeed 
without women; they are the backbone of it.” 

“I see. Well now, will you tell me about the 
‘Women’s Co-operative Guild, and what it wants 
todo?” 

‘¢ We now number 8,000 members, spread over 
the country. We take up educational work in 
co-operation, but spread out in all directions. 
Thus we discuss conditions of labour, and trade 
unionism ; we do what we can to elevate the 
working women.” 

“T am told that you have lectures and 
papers.” 

“Yes, on all sorts of subjects. Thus in 
Burnley we have had courses on health, sanita- 
tion, cookery, dressmaking, nursing, ambulance, 
women as guardians of the poor. Indeed, we do 
see good results,” was the reply to another query. 
‘‘Women are very practical, and I have seen 
instruction in sanitation, cookery, dressmaking, 
applied straight away in the home. Lancashire 
women are very quick, and you know they are 
proud of their homes.” 

“How do you pay for lectures on these 
subjects ? ” 

‘‘Most co-operative stores make an annual 
grant for educational purposes, Our Burnley 
store spends £1,500 per annum in this way. 
The committee give the women £48 a year to 
spend on their special work.” 

’ “Tt’s not much,” said I, 

“Oh, but then we get all the rooms, piano and 
so forth free, and we share the other educational 
benefits, such as the news-room, too, They are 
for all members alike. A grant for such pur- 
poses as ours is, 1 believe, more commonly made 
in the north.” 

“ Because co-operation is strongest there.” 

“Yes, the north has its thousands where the 
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south has hundreds. People are much more 
stationary in the north. We live in a town for 
years ; we know everybody and everybody knows 
us. Now in London, people are always on the 
move, here to-day, gone to-morrow ; co-operation 
is thus made difficult.” 

“Were your meetings well attended at Essex 
Hall?” 

“Very well. About 160 delegates came up 
to London, and with those in London and the 
suburbs, the total would be about 300. The 
guilds defray the expenses of their delegates, so 
that it is not a bad thing for provincial people to 
attend the meetings and see the great city. 
Next year we hope to meet at Burnley.” 

“1 saw that you were discussing the Factory 
Acts.” 

“ Yes, conditions of labour must interest the 
workers. People in the south think we shouldn’t 
employ children as half-timers at eleven years of 
age. Now parents are opposed to raising the age 
to twelve, and they compel their members of 
Parliament, men like Philip Stanhope, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, to vote in 
accordance with their wishes. Mr. David Holmes, 
Chairman of the Northern Counties Weavers’ 
Association is also of opinion that the age should 
not be raised to twelve.” 

“ But surely you favour the raising of the age, 
and to my mind, it is a most reasonable reform.” 

‘¢ Personally, I should allow no child of mine to 
work in the mills. You kaow I have been a 
weaver twenty-one years myself. Our son is at 
Owens College studying to take his B. Sc. and 
we have kept him there all the time.” 

“ But why did you not tell the Conference so ? 
A good example is so encouraging.” 

“ Well, I was Chairman, and it might have 
seemed boastful. But though we have acted 
differently from our neighbours with our son, 
still we recognise that we must go slowly. Un- 
less our members of Parliament had voted as 
Lancashire parents wanted, it would have cost 
them their ‘seats. Many employers of labour 
agree with the parents.” 

“ And the Guild as a whole, is of tne same 
opinion ?” 

“ All the Guild branches were written to, and 
many of them discussed the question. As far as 
we could get to know, the majority were opposed 
to raising the age. Take Burnley as an instance; 
out of ninety members, ‘only one wag in favour 
of raising the age and she was not married and 
had no children.” 

“Noble woman! ” said I, “ I can’t imagine why 
you Lancashire women get wrong on this point.” 

“The real reason is because the mothers have 
begun to work young themselves. You see, in 
our mills the women are paid pretty much as 
the men, You will find a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen earning the same, or almost the 
same wage as her elder brother or father. 
It makes a difference ; such girls must be treated 
as women, not children. They begin to ‘ keep 
company’ young, and marry early. And they 
are good housekeepers too. They slave to keep 
their hometidy and work at the mill as well.” 

“H’m. It’s the childhood cut out. What is 
the effect upon physique P ” 

“ Well, I go in and out among them a good 
deal, Jand I think that mill-work for mothers 
who are bearing children does much harm to 
the children. It is the children too, who are 
cared for least at home, who come to the mills 
in such numbers. There is no home life for them.” 

‘Did the raising of the age to eleven in 1891 
affect the number of half-timers ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, there have been fewer tenters, A tenter 
is a child who does errands and lighter jobs for 
the workers at the looms, The mothers run 
the looms alone now. Employers don’t care 
about having children who won’t come into the 
mills later. I find another notion prevalent 
among you southerners.” 
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“I’m not a southerner,” said I, indignantly. 
‘ Don’t count me among the Sassenachs. I come 
from the extreme north of Scotland.” 

Mrs. Ashworth laughed at my repudiation, 
and went on, “ Well, anyhow, the southerners 
think that once the Lancashire folk go to the 
mill they get no more education. It is a great 
mistake. They are most intelligent people, far 
more interested in educational matters than the 
Londoners, by all I can make out. All the 
evils are not bottled up in the cotton mills. I 
have helped jto make an enquiry into the morality 
of the district, and the results showed me how 
well the mill girls stand in this matter. They 
are most respectable. Whenever we have any 
trouble, it’s among those who've been imported 
into the place. Aud their homes, compare them 
with what you see down here. Why, I know 
lots of girls myself who would not dream of 
marrying until they own a hundred pounds 
worth of furniture. 

“And the Lancashire people hate charity. 
The cadger and the loafer are next door to un- 
known among them.” 

‘“‘ You would say they hate charity, if you had 
gone through all the time of the American War, 
as I did. I have known them decline outside 
help when they ought to have taken it, and 
when we distributed that £250 two years ago 
that I told you of, it was the same story over 
again, You have to thrust the help on the 
people.” 

“Now I want you to give me one or two 
examples of what co-operation can do for you. 
People like details.” 

‘‘Well, take my house for instance. There 
are three of us in family. At the Burnley 
Stores we can buy all we want, save fish and 
milk. Every quarter we spend £18. Our 
dividend is 3s. in the pound. If you count it up 
it comes to £2 14s, a quarter. A nice tidy sum 
it makes in the year.” 

“ And what do people generally do with it?” 

“Some buy their shares gradually; some 
invest it in their business, spend it on their 
Whitsuntide trip, save it up against old age. 
For some time in Burnley we have been helping 
the workpeople to buy their cottages. Say one 
costs £100. If the worker has £10, we advance 
£90, of course at his sole risk. They pay us 
4! per cent., repaying us in the rent. When I 
look round and see what you do in London, I 
must say you are a generation behindhand.” 

“‘ And how much does the Burnley Store pay 
out in dividends ? ” 

“ We have a weekly turnover of £7000; that 
makes £8,000 dividend every quarter.” 

“Do you think co-operation ‘does any good, 
besides yielding dividends ?” 

“Certainly I do; I often say it is a grand 
thing, even if there were no money to be got out 
of it. The management of co-operative business 
is quite an education. You learn to look all 
round a question, to see ahead, to give and take 
on committee, to study other people’s point of 
view. I am sure that co-operation is a great 
encouragement to thrift. We build our reading- 
rooms, conversation-rooms, and lecture-halls. 
They are ours, and we owe them to ourselves 
alone. Our sort of co-operation is co-operative 
distribution. But Burnley has been to the front 
in another kind, in co-operative production. 
The Burnley ‘Self Help’ is a mill with 400 
looms, owned and run by the workers, who put 
the profits in their own pockets.” 

“Ah, and what about the losses ?” 

“ Well, they bear them too. At present they 
are working for rather less wages, earning, 
supposing a weaver has four Jooms, about 22s. a 
week. That will leave them a profit at the next 
apportioning of the dividend. I doubt not but 
that the Co-operative Society has helped many 4 
weaver to purchase his shares in the Burnley 
Self-Help. { ought to say that our ready-money 
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system is the right one. There is no running up 
of scores; we know exactly where we stand.” 


“and with this, the excellent and practical 
President departed, leaving me certain that the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild has secured the right 
woman for the right place. 

C. 8. Bremner. 


‘“COCKLE PEG.” 
A SKETCH FROM LOW LIFE. 


Sue was a little, spare woman, with a wizened, 
weather-tanned face, and a voice of amazing 
shrillness. In her unregenerate days she had 
been wont to make her voice a nuisance to her 
neighbours, but latterly, not even her enemies 
could say that she was ever the woree for drink, 
though her only son Jack was a sad drunkard. 
Once upon a time, Peg had traded as a dealer in 
cockles and mussels, and had received the 
unmusical title of “ Cockle Peg,” though having 
found that means of livelihood somewhat pre- 
carious, she had long since discarded it and 
invested in a little stock of drapery and small 
wares, Her title still clung to her. 

“Folks say mine’s a lazy trade. Lazy! My 
life! Why, some days I walks near twenty 
miles and doesn’t take a sixpence ; but, praise the 
Lord! there’s many good days when folks are in 
the humour an’ money, an’ I can sell ‘a good 
length o’ calicer an’ a nice bit o’ creshonne 
(cretonne), or trade a few laces for a bonny ham- 
bone. The Lord’s been main an’ good to the 
likes o’ me. I was a fearful bad ‘un at one time, 
an’ I’ve had a power o’ temptation sin’ then. I 
reckllect soon after I’d joined th’ Army, there 
were a chap—a genlman, he called hissel’ (but 
Lord presarve me from sich like)—’at had heeard 
‘at I were a Salvationer, so out o’ spite for th’ 
Army he offered me two bob to sweer a ‘good, 
round oath,’ as he called it. I was hard pressed 
for money, for my man were allus fond of his 
drop. ‘Just a little word,’ said the devil, ‘an’ 
you can buy th’ War Cry an’ give a tanner to 
th’ collection.’ Then all of a sudden I seemed 
to see, as fair as owt, th’ blessed Master a-bleedin’ 
on the tree for me, an’ I shouts, ‘ Hallelujah! 
Tl nivver sweer, I'll be d dif Ido!’ The 
man burst out a-laughin’, an’ he laughed till he 
rolled again, an’ threw some money on to t’ table. 
It came ower me like a flash what I’d said, an’ I 
were struck of a heap. ‘Lord, [didn’t mean it ; 
it were an owd habit,’ I cried, an’ fell o’ my knees 
a-sobbin.’? ‘Wash my mouth, Lord, wash my 
mouth, an’ let this man feel Thy foot a-follerin’ 
arter him, till he repents o’ temptin’ a feeble 
wumman wi’ his dirty money.’ ‘Get.up, Peg, 
Ididn’t mean to vex yo’, said the man; an’ he 
walked away as quiet as a lamb. ‘Tak your 
money,’ I calls arter him; but he left it, an’ my 
lad Jack took it to th’ ale-house.” 

Peg’s sole ambition in life was the reformation 
of her son Jack. She firmly believed that end 
would be attained, though by what means she 
did not conjecture. Her faith was often sorely 
tested. Instead of improving, Jack seemed to 
sink deeper and deeper in the mire of intem- 
perance. Still Peg hoped on, and her faith 
remained undimmed. 

“Don’t I believe ’at th’ blessed Master ‘ull 
answer prayer in His own good time? Ay that 
Ido. I’m His child, an’ Ican trust Him to do 
well for me. There’s a stock o’ folk accept Him 
as though He were a ’ssurance policy for t life to 
come, but they haven’t faith to ax Him for 
bonuses, nor thank Him for ’em when they do 
come.” 

One evening Peg trudged home weary and 
somewhat disheartened. The colliers’ wives were 
her chief customers, and times were bad in the 
coal trade. In many of the pits the men only 
worked three days a week, consequently they 
could barely buy food ‘and pay their rent, witb. 
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out indulging in unnecessary drapery. Peg had 
ee many doleful refusals and shakes of the 

“Tf only they'd till t’ land an’ grow a few 
praties an’ cabbishes stead o’ all flockin’ to t’ 
pits, there’d be a bit o’ chance o’ times mendin’,” 
soliloquised Peg. (She had never been to 
Ireland). There’s far ower many coalers, an’ 
bits o’ lads workin’ ’at can’t tell B from a bull’s 
foot. There's nowt pays here but beer an’ 
’ssurance.” 

She rekindled her fire, and swept up her 
lonely hearth. Jack had|,been drinking for 
several days, and with dissipation and pigeon 
flying he had no money left to support the little 
home, yet every evening a good fire and a frugal 
supper awaited his return, While the wood 
sputtered and blazed, Peg seated} herself and 
allowed her aching head, for a few moments, to 
drop upon her hands. 

“Tf it was the Lord’s blessed will, a drop o’ 
whisky would set me up rarely,” she murmured 
in her depression, “But I'll no let the devil 
creep down my throat. He has a fearful sly 
way o’ gettin’ at wer hearts through wer 
stummicks. I'll mak’ a drop o’ yarb tea, an’ I 
sall be as right as a trivet to-morn.” 

A pan of water was boiling upon the fire and 
Peg reached a cup from a shelf. She was pro- 
ceeding to infuse the tea, when the door was 
flung violently open, and Jack, with bloodshot 
eyes and bleeding nose, stumbled into the room. 

‘‘Gie me five bob,” yelled the drunkard. 

‘“ T hevn’t it,” answered Peg. 

“ You owd liar, get it this minnit ! ” 

“ Jack! Jack! howcan you sauce your mother 
like that.” 

‘‘Gie me t’ brass!” 

Peg made no reply, and infuriated by her 
silence, the madman exclaimed, “ You owd 
Methody hypercrite, tak’ that,” and seizin’ the 
pan of boiling water he flung it across the room. 
Peg uttered an agonised shriek, and the neigh- 
bours rushed into the room. They lifted her up 
and sent for a doctor, but for a long time Peg 
lay in a death-like swoon. 

When she opened her eyes she gasped, 
“Where's Jack, my lad Jack ? ” 

“ Where he ought to be for flinging bilin’ 
water at yo’,” said a woman, whose tact suc- 
cumbed to her sense of justice.” 

“ Who sez—he threw—bilin water at me.” 

“ Everyone knows that—it were plain 
enough to see; he desarves to swing for it.” 

“But it were a haccident,” gasped Peg, “I 
were agoin’ to make mysel’ some yarb tea, an’ it 
were a accident—a haccident I say,” she reiter- 
ated in deep distress. 

“ All right, my good woman,” said the doctor, 
soothingly. ‘‘ Be very still.” 

Peg moaned in physical and mental anguish. 

“May the Lord forgive me for lyin’,” she 
whispered to herself. “I'm a main bad un’ 
again, but, Lord, he’s my lad—he’s my lad.” 

It was evident to the doctor that Peg would 
die. Her fearful injuries, combined with her 
enfeebled constitution, made the hope of recovery 
impossible. To describe her suffering would be to 
harrow needlessly the feelings of the susceptible. 
The anxiety on'behalf of her son almost equalled 
her bodily anguish. Her eyes were ever roving 
towards the door, and the constant question on 
her lips was, “ When ’ull he come.” 

At length a step was heard upon the 
threshold, and a look of expectation came over 
Peg’s face.” 

A haggard, dishevelled figure crept to the 
bedside, and Peg endeavoured to raise her arms. 
She fell back with a groan, and lay panting 
upon the pillows. A cup was held to her lips, 
and she sipped feebly. 

«“ My lad, send ’em alll away,” she whispered, 

‘Poor thing, she'll not last long,” said the 
nurse, as she withdrew, “ and as for that beastly 


drnonkard of a son, the very sight of him made 
me sick. Fetch me a bottle of stout for a 
refresher, Mrs. Jones.” 

Left with her son Peg gasped, “ Come nearer, 
Jack, it is growin’ dark.” 

The bowed form drew nearer, and Peg’s dim 
eyes gazed longingly into the face, in whose 
lineaments she could still trace the innocence of 
childhood, 

A mother’s love and God’s love are unchang- 
ing ever more. 

‘‘ Come nearer, Jack; don’tcry, lad, I telled ’em 
it were a haccident. But Jack, I’ve muckered my 
soul wi’ a lie to save thee from punishment. 
Give up drink, lad, and I can die content, Wilt 
promise, Jack P ” 

‘‘ Before God, mother, I swear nivver to taste 
another drop. But mother, yo’ weeant die. 
You musn’t die, or I sall be a murtherer. Get 
better an’ I’ll work my fingers to th’ bone.” 

“T sall be glad to go—if you'll be teetotal— 
I allus said—‘at God ‘ud be good—to me. 
What’s this—Jack, Jack ! 

A faint struggle ensued, and the spirit of 
‘‘ Cockle Peg” was at rest. - 

For many hours a man lay prostrate on the 
wooden floor. Then he arose slowly, and with a 
long Jook at the face which, in spite of its cruel 
wounds, had regained some of its lost youth, 
he turned into the street and gave himself into 
the hands of a policeman. A few days later he 
was led forth to stand his trial, and though the 
women hissed and the men reviled, not one of 
them raised a hand to abolish the cause of the 
tragedy Frances L, Green, 
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Mr. W. S. Caine’s defeat at Bradford on Mon- 
day would doubtless bring nearly as much joy 
into the camp of the enemy as the overthrow of 
Sir William Harcourt. He isa doughty cham- 
pion of temperance in or out of Parliament, and 
was considered worthy of their best steel. 
Being such steel as it was, it made the fight very 
unequal, especially in view of certain abstentions 
from voting on the ae of those who had little 
or no sympathy with the opponents of temper- 
ance reform. The Liquor Traffic Defence Society 
concentrated their forces in the division, and 
some very questionable modes of influencing 
electors seem to have been resorted to. Mr. 
Caine took his defeat with the utmost good grace. 
That was the eleventh‘contest in which he had 
taken part, and the sixth time he had been 
beaten. He was satistied he had not been beaten 
by Mr. Byron Reed. They could have accounted 
for Mr. Reedand all the Primrose Dames and Con- 
servative clubs in the division, but an element 
had been introduced into political life which they 
would have to take into account with the utmost 
gravity in future. The first thing the Liberal 
Government would have to do on getting into 
power would be to so alter the Corrupt Practices 
‘Act as to make the interferonce of liquor organi- 
sations in elections illegal. 


* & & 


No one who knows Sir William Harcourt 
would be likely to accuse him of showing the 
white feather. Nor has he done sv at this trying 
time. Whatever may be the wish in certain 
quarters with regard to abandoning the Local 
Veto flag, the Liberal leaders show no disposition 
to do so. The united Cabinet of the late 
Government fully and honourably committed 
themselves to the principle, not without counting 
the cost, we may be sure; and they may be 
celied upon to support that principle whether in 
or out of office or Parliament. On Monday 
night, at the last meeting before the Newcastle 
election, Mr. Morley said that if his small barque 
went down, which he did not believe it would, 
it would yo down with flying colours. 


* & 


According to the manifesto of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Central Protection Society of Lon- 
don, the liqnor people are fighting sixty con- 
stituencies, and “in each of these constituencies 
Central Board will be bound to keep an efficient 
and highly-skilled force in the field.’ 
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THE SECRET OUT. 


At. unconscious. of prophetic power THE 
Woman’s SicNAt said, two weeks ago, “ Let 
Local Veto be the watchword of the cam- 
paign ;” and now, like Childe Roland when he 
‘‘tothe dark tower came,” we would blow the 
blast again, even in the depths of this mysteri- 
ous valley of defeat. The brewers and the 
distillers have taught us a lesson that we 
must never forget. What they want, we do 
not want; what they do not want, we must 
have. 

Why do they reject, and lead the country i 
rejecting Local Veto, and its promoters? 
Because in that bill is the hidden hand of 
woman's vote. Every woman voter in the 
parish is a menace to them on Local Option 
Day. 

For women, too, are local electors, and the 
local electors are empowered by the Bill to pro- 
hibit by a two-thirds majority, or to reduce by 
asimple majority, the tippling houses in their 
locality. It is plain and easy reading, this 
stampede movement on the part of the liquor 
interests of Britain; but alas, it is not 
“‘ reading without tears.” 

The smallest existing, clearly defined areas 
have been selected for the operation of the 
popular veto, and the widest existing fran- 
chise is proposed ; one woman, one vote—and 
in that narrower area of the home, the play- 

ground and the nursery, every woman that 
is still blessed with a woman’s heart, may be 
counted on. The traffickers in homes, hearts, 
and heritages know it well and have acted 
accordingly. 

Women of Britain, will you see their 
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machinations prosper? God forbid. Take 
heart of grace in the thought of the high 
privilege that awaits you if your power is 
felt as it should be felt. Take new hold of 
the cause of God’s Kingdom in the Home, 
and in the days that remain, let every voter 
know that Local Veto means the extensior, 
and not the curtailing of the people’s rights, 
and that the sacred rights of mothers appeal 
to him through you. And may God speed 
your work and prayer, as He surely will if 
you work as you pray. 


UP, GUARDS, AND AT 
THEM! 


Our great civil war, in which the supremacy 
of Parliament was first maintained, began 
unfavourably for the just cause. So have 
many other fights for truth and justice since 
the world began. Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaign threatened at first merely the 
wreck of England and the triumph of 
military despotism. Each battle was a crisis, 
and dread caused hope to fluctuate even in 
the last engagement of all. Then it was, 
“in that world’s earthquake, Waterloo,” the 
cry which heads this article rang out to those 
who through the day had been less engaged 
than the English, “Up, Guards, and at 
them!” And as the Guards bore down over 
the crest of the hill the legions of France 
wavered, broke, and fied. Napoleon fled 
through the darkness, and Europe breathed 
freely once more. 

Fellow-women, our great campaign has 
begun with ill-omen. It would be futile to 
minimise the great blow which the temper- 
ance party has received in the non-return of 
Sir William Harcourt at Derby. Other 
names pledged to his support in carrying 
Local Option are rejected from the list of the 
new Parliament. What is at this moment 
above everything necessary, is that a cry such 
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point of his long line, he trained his men to 
re-form and once more press forward to the 
attack. These memories are our heritage. 
From them we are justified in drawing our 
inspiration for the future fight. What these 
Tronsides did with carnal weapons, but in the 
fear and by the will of God, we must do, 
equally in His fear and by His will, with pen 
and voice, and leaflet and argument, so long 
as a single chance remains to us of helping 
forward our cause. 

If there be anything for which we blame 
ourselves in the past; if, for instance, we 
allowed the liquor traffic to begin telling lies 
about Local Option before we began explain- 
ing the truth—let us not lose a moment now 
in regret or recrimination. Let us now bend 

all our energies to the help of every friend 
of our cause, exemplifying, if we never did 
so before, the great DO EVERYTHING POLICY 
which is our charter. 


The return of Toryism to power at the 
bidding of the liquor traffic, would be a menace 
not only to temperance, but to every woman's 
cause. Let us drop the distinction! The 
return of Toryism would be a menace to 
every expectant interest, every free and 
righteous instinct, whether of man or woman. 
It would be a menace, most especially to all 
those who are weak, down-trodden and 
defenceless. The women of Armenia would 
feel the chilling blight of Tory indifference 
to their sorrows. And we should not be 
compensated by bombastic jingoism about our 
foreign relations, for feeling that we were 
powerless to help those who had clung about 
our knee?, praying us by our children, to pity 
and save theirs before it is too late. Indian 
and Chinese women, our fellow-subjects, 
would feel a horrible tightening of the 
shackles which bind them still, if the army 
element abroad had a congenial influence at 
home to support it in a Tory Cabinet. 


as that of Waterloo should ring in our ears | 


—<‘ Home Guards, rally to the help of those 
who remain upon the field!” We have seen 
the bravest and, we thought, the most secure, 
unseated. We have seen enormous public 
services flouted and forgotten—for drink. 

Still, we doubt not that Sir William 
Harcourt will be the first to remember that 
his greatest predecessor —- Gladstone—was 
rejected by the delicate dilettantism of Oxford, 
and the rabble of Greenwich. But he was 
taken into the hearts of the great Christian 
community for evermore, and recognised as 
one who strove through good report and evil 
report, to further the oncoming of the king- 
dom of Christ. 

It is an hour which tempts us to let our 
hands fall, and give way to the trembling of 
feeble knees. But never! Not for a 
moment. Not while a single seat remains 
uncontested must a single womanly effort be 
relaxed which might ensure success. What 
has happened to us is no more than what has 
befallen every great movement and every 
great man, from time to time. They tell us 
that Cromwell survived misfortune and 
triumphed at last, because he would not 
allow himself to be defeated. Broken at one 


Nay, would the very women of our own 
loved land, the girls and women who are of 
the imperial English race, would they, in our 
own towns and streets, be safe if a Conserva- 
tive Government had the power to re-enact 
the ever-to-be-execrated C.D. Acts. What- 
ever wrong was done by a Liberal Govern- 
ment years ago, those Acts have been 
repealed, and Sir Campbell-Bannerman gave 
emphatic assurance that this country should 
know them no more under a Liberal régime. 
But let us never forget that an army in- 
fluence is ever on watch, anda misguided 
clerical or sacerdotal influence is ever at 
work for the resuscitation of those Acts ; and 
that either influence would find its most 
willing response from Conservatism in office. 


Do we want to see the Irish peasant 
mother once more flung out with her help- 
less baby upon the roadside? Or the aged 
crone torn from under the roof which her 
hands had helped to raise long years before, 
for the shelter of her children? ‘These things 
have happened under a Tory Government as 
the results of their settled deliberate policy. 
And there is no promise that any thing better 
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is in store for our Irish sisters if Lord 
Salisbury once more holds Ireland in his 
power. Almost the last act of the House of 
Tories was to throw out the Irish Municipal 
Bill—a non-contentious measure—for no 
other reason apparently, than because the 
Trish wanted it and asked for it constitu- 
tionally. 


Are our Welsh sisters, who have pleaded 
so eloquently for religious equality, still 
to be dominated by an alien Church of 
the small minority? Is gallant little Wales 
to see its resources squandered upon a hier- 
archy out of sympathy with its deepest feel- 
ings, while the poorest and remotest families 
pay also for their own form of worship? 
These, and such as these, are the questions 
to which the country still can give an answer, 
and we must help the country to speak that 
answer with no uncertain voice. 


Sir William Harcourt has accepted the 
offer of the constituency of West Monmouth, 
and is in his district hard at work. The 
Liberal candidate who made the generous 
offer of his seat is Mr. C. M. Warmington, 
Q.C., who has represented the division for 
many years, and his last re-election was by a 
majority of over five thousand. Sir William 
Harcourt will not fail to be a member of the 
next Parliament. 


Speaking on Monday night, at Maryport, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson said that the liquor 
trade had had its first triumph at Derby. 
Sir William Harcourt had fought for the 
Liberal Party with astonishing energy and 
unsurpassed ability, and had produced the 
poor man’s Budget, which surely the work- 
men ought to appreciate. He was not 
going to revile the working men, but he 
would tell the truth. The slaves of 
the great monopoly had cast aside 
common sense, common honour, and common 
gratitude, and had passed a political sentence 
of death on their champion. But the 
Liberal Party had never been beaten. It 
might be checked, but it only gathered up 
its forces and renewed the attack. 


The Daily News on Tuesday made some 
pertinent remarks on the likelihood of a 
retreat from Local Option : “ There has been 
some foolish talk already about Local Option 
being the ruin of the Liberal party. Of 
course the publicans will say so, just as the 
Church, whose alliance with the publicans 
has so much to do with Tory victories, will 
tell us that we owe our reverses to the 
Welsh Church Dicestablishment Bill... . It 
Is all the same to the Liberal party, however, 
whether the vested interests are for the 
moment worsted or victorious. There is no 
going back for us. From the principle of 
Local Option, inscribed on the Liberal banner 
for many years, it is simply impossible for 
Liberals to recede. Gross misrepresentations 
on the part of our opponents cannot justify 
& gross betrayal on our own part.” 


It should be remembered that the first 
trial of strength on a prohibitory issue is 
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taking place at the present election, in con- 
nection with which it must be of immense 
advantage to the temperance party to have 
the sheep separated from the goats. The 
forces of reaction will spend themselves ; 
and meantime such facts may be got into the 
public mind that will render the most in- 
genious, expensively-printed set of liquor 
traffic misrepresentations wholly without 
avail. The drink-seller certainly cannot be 
predominant in public life for very long. 
The morality of the nation is not so low as 
that. 


When brewery stock rises with the down- 
fall of the Local Veto champion, and ‘the 
trade” freshens perceptibly between sun and 
sun with each day’s gain for the Coalition, 
the wayfaring man can hardly be such a fool 
as not to see the connection. 


The Westminster Gazette cartoonist would do 
well to replace the noble Marquis, whose pre- 
sent alarming proportions so overtop Lord 
Rosebery, with a beer bottle, which shall grow 
larger or smaller each day with the increas- 
ingly decisive despatches. 


Everywhere the good work of the Co- 
operative Guild Meeting last week is spoken 
of with praise and sympathy. Few of us in 
the South of England have any idea of the 
immense influence upon the lives and homes 
of working women the Guild has further 
North. Including amongst its members, as 
it does, some of the pioneers of temperance, 
social purity, suffrage, and general reform 
advocates in the country, it only needs two 
or three more such meetings as those of last 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, to make 
it known as a power throughout the Southern 
provinces, and generally admired for the 
effective educational work it is doing in its 
own particularly quiet way. 


It was not all plain sailing in the Con- 
vention, however. There was heated dis- 
cussion regarding “ Half-timers” in the 
Northern factories, the majority being in 
favour of the total abolition of child workers. 
Mr. Clancy of the London School Board and 
Mrs. Amie Hicks deprecated the Half-Time 
System as tending towards the deterioration 
of the children, mentally, morally, and 
physically. 


Miss Catherine Webb spoke scathingly of 
allowing such negative freedom for women 
as the parmission to work seventeen hours a 
day for a miserable pittance, misnamed 
wage. And Miss Tournier, one of Chelsea's 
most attractive Progressives, made the hall 
ring with her condemnation of the apathy of 
cultivated women. History in the future, 
she prophesied, wou!d not be a chronicle of 
the rather questionable doings of kings and 
queens, but a record of good and great 
efforts put forth in the cause of humanity. 


—————————————————— 


Here is the Magna Charta of Reform. A man 
said, “ Whatever is, is right; letthings be.” But 
his friend said “ Whatever will be, is also right, 
let us make a change for the better.”— Century 
Magazine, 


| and aristocratic young islander. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


TODDLE ISLAND.* 

BEING THE DIARY OF LORD BOTTSFORD. 
By tHe Rey. Dennis Hipp. 
(Conceuded.) 

Tue hide-bound Conservative sees no possibility 
of the sort suggested by Lord Bottsford, and 
simply does away with the situation with the 
remark that ‘the few allow the many the 
privilege of working, and if they cannot live it 

is not the fault of the few.” 

The condition of women interests Lord 
Bottsford, the more particularly as he discovers 
that Dick has fallen in love with a beautiful 
He hears of a 
madness that develops among married women, 
and hastens to a learnéd professor in the interests 
of his friend. This is the answer : 


“It arises chiefly from the maitreatment of 
women. Only a few years since women were the 


absolute property of the men. They were sold as 
slaves. The whole hope of their lives depended 


upon their being able to cajole their masters, the 
husbands. For centuries they developed the 
instincts of slaves, and this was their only 
relationship with the outer world. Their inner 
world was very aptly described as an ov 
a abempone You. are aware that all human 
ings write their history upon the cells of the 
brain, and transmit them from ion to 
generation. In the case of our women, their 
brains contain those instincts which ‘centuries of 
slavery have been slowly forming. We have 
iven up the name ‘slave,’ because it was no 
onger deemed respectable by some of our 
neighbours. Stil]; no woman in the island knows 
what it is to be really free. She is an artificial 
flower or weed from the day upon which she puts 
away her last doll to the hour when she discovers 
that her husband is not an angel. If she is 
young, beautiful, and rich, she is flattered in an 
insidious manner, till she is absolutely unable to 
know what is true. If she is rich without being 
beautiful, she is flattered still more insidiously. 
If she is beautiful without being rich, she is 
offered in the market by some form of sale 
unknown to her. 
* @ ° e 

‘“‘There is a much deeper cause. All the other 
causes might be remedied by time and fair play, 
but there is one insuperable difficulty; this 
madness appears to be inseparable from the con- 
iar of the race. 

“ all the best authorities are agreed upon this. 
It is the penalty of sex. You will not be sur- 
prised at this if you have ever inquired into that 
extraordinary relationship between reason and 
fertility ; operon these two capacities vary 
inversely. This is true of all human beings. 
The more capable they are of reasoning, the less 
likely are they to be of assistance in the continuity 
of the race.” 

‘Do you think there is some absolute connec- 
tion between motherhood and this madness ?” 

“ Well, yes, there may be. But I think the 
bond is much deeper. It arises probably from 
that broad, first principle that everything in 
human life has a physical origin.” 

From the professor the investigator is passed 
on to Sir Cloud Drunmond, a noted and knighted 
physician, who says— 

“The constitution of woman is feminine by 
virtue of its greater receptive power. 'here is 
probably the secret of this disease of civilisation, 
respecting which you are making inquiry. We 
have no assurance whatever that in the course 
of generations it will not be transferred from 
them and be taken up entirely by the men. 
The origin of sex is doubtless the division of 
labour ; and that being so, we never know what 
tricks there may be in the growth of future 
generations, As man advances he specialises all 

work, and each person becomes, not a working 
man, but a machine who can produce so many 
pin-points a minute; but when this machine 
has had its day, he advances the next step in 
civilisation by reverting to the primary type. 


+ «Toddle Island,” By the Rev. Dennis Hird 
Richard Bentley and Sov, London. 
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So it is with a hundred other things, and so it 
will be probably with the relation of the sexes.” 

“I do not see much hope from that, Sir Cloud. 
It is no great comfort to think married women 
may become less mad at the expense of making 
married men more s0.” 

“True, but that may be gn speculation. 
Marriage is an attempt to force life according to 
an artificial standard, and this accounts for the 
failure of monogamy. Great efforts are made to 
force monogamy upon the islanders, so far 
without success, and, judging from the past, if 
that is still retained as the ideal, a hundred 
thousand years may bring it within sight. But 
at present the animalism of the savage is far too 
strong.” 

‘‘Does this animalism form a real social 
difficulty ?” 

“‘Undoubtedly.. It threatens to disrupt 
society. In this one city we have twenty 
thousand women who are prowling animals, and 
do not know where they will sleep to-night. in 
many cases, where families have been centuries 
under. civilising influences, the old animal in- 
stincts break out in the evening when it begins 
to be dark, and the women appear at dinner as 
nearly in a state of nature as the men will 
allow, and we are utterly unable to induce our 
women to take any interest in art unless we 
hang up nude figures which would make a man 
blush in his bath-room. 

‘If you wish to know how completely mono- 
gamy rules in this island, you must study the 
streets by night and the divorce courts by day. 
Monogamy is the greatest fabrication of our 
national histo ry. That is why we Toddlers 
always prefer a foreigner to write our history, 
because he is sure to shut himself up in a 
museum, and devour statute books as if they 
were sauerkraut. 

e * * e e 
TRUE MORALITY DOES NOT EXIST. 

The same brilliant authority makes Lord 
Bottsford intelligent concerning the morality of 
the people, in a dialogue between himself and a 
dignitary of the church known as the Boss. 

Sir Cloud says :— 

“6 We have no morality, whether on a physical 
or any other basis. Morality, as I understand 
it, is a fixed and true standard of conduct. Do 
you accept that?” 

“Yes,” said the Boss; “that is what we are 
always preaching.” 

“Then,” retorted Sir Cloud, “if Lord Botts- 
ford knew our island, the preaching would be a 
sufficient proof to him that we have none of the 
article. 

“ Let us take a case or two. Take, for instance, 
theft. If you were told that your coachman’s 
boy had stolen a sovereign, would you have the 
same feelings of deep anguish as if you were told 
that your eldest son had forged a cheque ?” 

The little Boss started in his chair, and 
clutched at his big apron, and denied that there 
was any comparison between the two acts, as 
forgery was so much worse than stealing. 

“Stop!” said Sir Cloud. “If morality is 
true conduct, theft is theft, and it does not 
matter whether the thing stolen is one pound or 
a hundred, and it ought not to matter whether 
the boy who does it is the son of a coachman or 
of a Boss.” Then turning to me he said: 
‘There you have an illustration of the morality 
to which we have attained. Now, I will take 
another case which you reverend people are 
always repeating, and which you declare to be a 
direct divine law, so much so that a violation of 
it. is called by old ladies ‘immorality, as if 
there were no other form of that evil possible. 
I refer to what you call seduction. Now, if this 
happened to an unprotected girl working in a 
factory, would it fill your reverend minds with 
the same horror as it would if it happened in the 
case of a duke’s daughter ?” 

“Certainly not,” said the indignant little 


an. 

“Very well, then; Ihave proved my point, 
namely, that we have no morality. We have a 
great deal of sentiment about the relative value 
of, those in different grades of life, but if you 
people have a divine law which gave a fixed 
standard of character, then, at any rate, your 
abhorrence of a breach of that law ought to apply 
equally to all classes of human beings.” 
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In a future number will be found a further 
description of the ways of the islanders, in their 
treatment of the drink traffic. 

Like all satire, the story of Toddle Island 
presents distorted likenesses, though the resem- 
blances are unmistakable. Dean Swift’s apology 
for the ridicule of serious and sacred things— 
that it is the abuses only which are ridiculed, 
may doubtless apply here, but one misses 
throughout the book, with its many brilliant 
passages, that reverence which may be fitly 
cherished for all those institutions which have 
served their day and generation loyally and 
truthfully. We believe that the truest humour 
is allied to the deepest pathos, and this makes 
us feel the absence of light and shade in the 
representation of Toddle Island. 


‘A RUSSIAN PRIEST.’ * 


Tu1s volume, translated from Russ, contains 
vivid sketches of Russian life. 

A young student who has taken high honours 
at the University, decides to devote his life and 
talents to elevate and help the country folk and 
refuses a good position in a city. 

His noble but seemingly eccentric resolve, 
vexes and disappoints his frieids and family, but 
the Archbishop, understanding his pure unselfish- 
ness and high aims, gives the post of first priest 
in a village. There he goes with his young wife 
to carry out his theory, saying, “ Life is only 
possible in the country, where nature is real. To 
live without being of use to others is thoughtless 
and stupid. Each man has some little corner in 
his nature which he can turn to the profit of 
others. It is unnecessary to strive after some 
grand work. Do something useful, and then, in 
the sum of human affairs, your existence will 
stand on the plus side.” 

By refusing to charge, or sometimes to accept, 
fees for his official duties, Cyril astonishes the 
peasants and farmers, and drives to despair his 
colleague Father Rodion, who, poor fellow, fears 
starvation for himself and his large family, from 
the poverty such a state of things brings about, 
and who at last, on complaining to the Arch- 
bishop, is removed to another parish. Thus for 
a time Cyril is left alone with his people, going 
in and out among them as a friend. “ He never 
refused to take something to eat in the peasants’ 
houses. He looked upon these as valuable 
opportunities for explaining his views on various 
subjects to them. He aimed at having con- 
versations with the people in their homes, amidst 
their everyday surroundings.” 


CONFLICTING AIMS. 


The lady of the Manor, N. Alusiuvna, who 
admires Cyril’s ideas, arranges herself to give a 
small stipend to priests and deacons, but when 
another colleague is sent, Siloamski, he too 
grumbles at the small pay. Cyril, trying to 
explain, says to him, “ You have come here to 
provide for yourself, and I to serve the poor-and 
ignorant. How can we ever understand each 
other?” And so before long Cyril is again alone 
in his parish, for with the priests"generally their 
one object was to obtain a living. ‘ When they 
have obtained their wished-for aim, they become 
merely fulfillers of ceremonies. The parishioners 
demand their services, they go, and the parish- 
ioners fulfil their part of the contract and supply 
incomes,” 

Then comes a drought—no corn, no food for 
cows. Cyril learns there is a famine! the people 
are ill, dying. He rushes off to the lady of the 
manor; day and night they feed the starving and 
nurse the sick. Dr. Saposhkof comes from the 
town and, with his rough blunt manners and 
kind heart, cheers and helps. Now the people 


* A Russian Priest (Pseudonym Library). W. 
Fisher Unwin. 
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learn the love and worth of their young priest, 
and when after a general thanksgiving for return- 
ing health and comfort Cyril stands amongst the 
crowd and asks one old man why he wept, the 
answer is, “It is from joy that I cry, from joy! 
Christ-like people have appeared on earth, that’s 
it! They are like saints. For example, the 
batoushka, he is young, but what noble things 
he has done! . . . Ah! I have lived eighty years 
on earth, my friend, and never saw the like. 
Truly he is sent by Divine Providence. And 
then the lady and the doctor, how they have 
worked! They are angels. And you know, my 
friends, when we see such people it makes us 
feel ashamed to sin. Angels! Angels!” The 
old man crossed himself and wept. 

Then Cyril says, “ Listen to me now that your 
hearts are purified by affliction; swear that you 
will never drink more than you ought, and that 
the money which you would have spent in this 
vodka, will be put into a common fund for 
mutual assistance against an evil day.” 

“ We will, we will close the public-house,” 

‘Do you promise ?” 

“We promise,” thundered the crowd like one 
man. 

The system of local option prevails in Russian 
villages. The mir or commune has the right to 
grant a licence for a public-house or to with- 
draw it. 


THE BISHOP OF DOVER ON 
DRINK ATFONG NATIVE RACES. 


In the annual temperance sermon preached in 
Westminster Abbey, in June, the Bishop says: 
‘‘T wish especially to call your attention to- 
night to the awful harm which is being done 
amongst the heathen and uncivilised races of the 
world, and more especially among those on the 
West Coast of Africa, unheeded by the mass of 
our countrymen. We are poisoning whole tribes 
of our fellow creatures. Thegin and rum traflic 
amongst the native races is one which has grown 
into national importance. It is no new question 
I admit; but it has received a fresh development 
lately from correspondence in the newspapers, 
from recent troubles on the Niger, and from the 
increased activity of the well-known united com- 
mittee of temperance and missionary societies 
which has been s0 eae instrumental in in- 
fluencing the action of the powers. The presence 
also in London of the delegates to the World’s 
Convention of the Women’s Temperance Union, 
who are represented here to-night, lays this 
question on our hearts. I am aware of its 
difficulty and delicacy affecting our relations to 
other powers, but surely this is a question which 
is clear enough in its moral, philanthropic, and 
even its commercial issues. We are spreading 
our protection to countless native ‘tribes, but, 
alas, wherever our rule has gone there has come 
the horrible traffic in what are known as trade 
spirits. Bishop Tugwell has lately told us of 
missionary efforts that ‘have been thwarted, and 
stations given up because this new vice is lying 
like a dragon across the threshold. We hear of a 
whole town literally drunk. Hundreds of gin 
bottles are seen lying beneath the bushes. This 
all is going on against the wishes of the people 
themselves. Their enlightened chiefs are crying 
out for protection. Kami, the great Christian 
chief says, “It were better for me that I should 
lose my country than it should be flooded with 
drink. To fight against drink is to fight against 
demons and not against men. I dread the white 
man’s drink more than all the assegais of the 
Matabele. Thcse kill men’s bodies and it is 
quickly over, but drink put devils into men and 
destroys both their souls and bodies for ever.” 
Many of our colonial governors are pointing out 
the fact that we are actually forcing the sale of 
drink upon tribes and nations whose own laws 
are dead against it. But there are signs that 
public opinion is being aroused. Our House of 
Commons has passed a unanimous vote calling 
for action, if possible. The German Reichstag 
has done the same, and the leading journal of 
this country has lately classad this horrible traftic 
with the slave trade, and declared that the moral 
sense of the community would not long submit 
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be outraged by a continuance of the present 
State of affairs. These native races are hel; 
It is not a loss of liberty to prohibit this traffic. 
It is a reasonable, a just, a m protection ; 
I plead with you to-night that you will do your 
part to bring home to all in authority and all 
who have any influence in the Church and in the 
State that they should help our country to take 
its proper place in endeavouring to bring a unani- 
mous resolution among the Powers to put a stop 
to this trade. The nations of Europe are sanc- 
tioning a trade, which must, if unchecked, wipe 
off these tribes from the face of the earth. ‘‘ Be 
not drunk with wine wherein is reckless waste.” 
On these great broad grounds I appeal to you 
to-night—not for your money, but for your 
active support of the temperance cause at home 
and abi It is very easy, by a little cheap 
ridicule, to cry down the efforts of earnest men 
who have given their lives to this great crusade, 
and yet, brethren, on your knees before God, I 
ask you to ask this solemn rn, as you 
think of the desolation round about you at 
home and abroad, “Lord, what wouldst Thou 
have me to do?” Then perhaps you will 
‘ remember that beautiful prayer, ‘ That it may 
please Thee to stren hen such as do stand; and 
to comfort and help the weak-hearted; and to 
raise up them that fall; and finally beat down 
Satan under our feet.” 


CRUSADE SOUVENIRS. 

Tae Crusade Church in Hillsboro, Ohio—in 
which the Crusade Psalm was read on the morn- 
ing that the first praying band of the Gospel 
temperance movement started out to plead with 
publicans to leave off selling drink to their 
patrons — is being demolished that a newer 
edifice may take its place. The church was old 
and became unsafe, and the Presbyterian con- 
gregation that has long worshipped there sends 
out an invitation to White Ribbon women in all 
countries who may desire a souvenir of the 
historic building, to communicate with W. A. 
Harmon, Esq., who is superintending the enter- 
prise of furnishing these reminders of a great 
epoch. The cabinet photographs of the old 
church building are among the first that we have 
seen, and would be admirable in reading-rooms, 
temperance headquarters, school-rooms, Sunday 
schools, libraries, etc. They may be had for two 
shillings, by addressing Mr. Harmon at Hills- 
boro’, Ohio. There are books, the covers of 
which are made from the wood of the old church, 
and which contain a condensed history of the 
crusade, with pickogsay i of the leaders; and 
there are gavels e from two kinds of wood 
from the old church, with a sterling silver plate, 
“Crusade Church, Hillsboro’, Ohio, December 
28rd, 1873.” The price of a gavel is four shil- 
ings. We think that many national and local 
societies of the World’s W.C.T.U. will be glad to 
possess these souvenirs of a great epoch. The 
money collected goes into the hands of the 
building committee of the new church. There 
is a great demand for these remembrancers, and 
whoever would like to procure one, should attend 
to the matter at once. 


of Lead 
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Still another triumph for “the sex.” The 
question of Bursaries for Women recently came 
before the University Court of Aberdeen. After 
due consultation with the Senate it was 
to appropriate such numbers of bursaries in arts, 
asthe Court chose, to be held by women only. 
Now, however, the senatus have recommend 
that all bursaries prior to 1864 shall be thrown 
open without restriction as to sex. 

A most interesting meeting was held in the 
Y.W.C.A., Newport, on Friday last, when Miss 
Read and Miss Day, missionaries from Algiers, 
delivered stirring regarding their work 
in those “ dark of the earth.” Both ladies 
spoke eloquently of the peculiar manners and 
custous of the Arabian women, and ascribed their 
success amongst them to their medical know- 
ledge, which seems to open a way for mission- 
aries where nothing else will. 
es * 

The Children’s Shelter, Edinburgh, has richly 
benefited from the successful country market and 
bazaar, held in the Freemasons’ Hall lately. 
The large building presented rather a unique 
appearance, the stalls being loaded with all 
manner of country and dairy produce, livestock, 
cakes, scones, eggs, etc., which had been liberally 
contributed by friends in the country. Mra. 
Falconer Stewart took the place of her sister, 
the Marchioness of Tweeddale, who, with her 
active little daughter, were unable to be present. 
Colonel Weare opened the “ Market” and 
was accompanied by his wife, while Mrs. Falconer 
Stewart in a few words declared it open the 
following morning. A pleasant feature was the 
competition for decorated mail carts, the first 
prize for which was won by Miss Black, whose 
cart was embowered in roses, marguerites and 
ferns. It was quite delightful to watch the busy 
little assistants as they flitted here and there, 
ae and pushing wares on behalf of 
their helpless little brothers and sisters whose 
lot is cast in less pleasant places 


No less than three of the dissolution honours 
have fallen to the three leading cities of Scotland. 
Glasgow’s Lord Provost Bell has been created a 
baronet; Dundee’s Lord Provost Low has re- 
ceived a knighthood; and so has Dr. H. B. Little- 
john of Edinburgh. : 

Until quite recent years there was a mythical 
story told of one woman, who alone knew the 
deep secrets of Freemasonry, and these she dis- 
covered when hiding in the closet of a house 
where a meeting was going on. But we have 
changed all that in these end-of-the-contury 
days, and I have now heard of a lady who is & 
regular and fully initiated Freemason, with 
diplomas from upwards of twenty lodges ! 


A large garden party, which was A neo en- 
joyed, was given by Lord and Lady Overtoun to 
some 600 Glasgow Christian workers the other 
Saturday. Arriving at Dumbarton, the company 
was conveyed by machines to the beautiful estate 
of Overtoun. ‘The well-appointed mansion was 
thrown open to their inspection, and thereafter 
tea was served on the lawn. Appropriate speeches 


ing Family Grocers, 
verywhere. 
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were delivered by Lord Overtoun, Dr. Elder 
Cumming, Rev. John M'Neill, Mr. Anderson, of 
the Training College, und others. The addresses 
were inters with singing by the Bible Class 
and select choir, and the accompaniments were 


played with much taste by Mrs. atts, 


Politicians, even in Scotland, are beginnin, he 

8 
fact was amply proved on Thursday evening last, 
when a largely attended meeting of “ ladies 
only” was addressed by Sir William Dunn, M.P.. 
of Paisley, who was accompanied by Lady and 
Miss Dunn. 

The interest in the election is fast approach- 
ing fever heat here, and it isa good sign of the 
times to note the crowds of women who are 
rallying round popular candidates at their meet- 
ings. The Women's Liberal Association of Perth 
was well dg, ereenag: on the evening of the 4th, 
when Mr. Robert Wallace, Q.C., the Liberal 
candidate for Perth, opened his campaign in the 
City Hall. Amongst the prominent members 
present were Lady Pullar, Mrs. Coates, Miss 
Coates, Mrs. Robert Mitchell, Mrs. Hugh 
Campbell, Miss M‘Donald, and Mrs. John Mon- 
crieff. 

In the course of his long and splendid speech, 
Mr. Wallace referred to the Disestablishment of 
the Church. ‘“ Which was the truest recognition 
of religion?” asked the speaker. ‘When they 
t a coin and saw the magic words D. F., or 
when they listened to the humble prayer of some 
cottar offering upon his lonely hills, his worship to 
his God? Did they honour God by a resolution 
of the;House of Commons, if all the time the 
lives of those who passed the resolution were in 
conflict with His will? Did they not honour 
Him most when from loving hearts arose God's 
truest praise? The true national recognition of 
religion was when nations learned to love mercy 
and walk humbly before God. Coming to the 
Local Veto Bill, the speaker said that drunken- 
ness was the greatest curse of the country. 
Nine-tenths of the poverty and crime could be 
traced to this cause. Everybody admitted that 
this traffic must be regulated, and et had it 
regulated to-day by magistrates not :chosen by 
the people. The Bill had been brought in with 
the view of helping the weaker brethren, and no 
measure had been more misunderstood. If the 
people desired it, no public-house would ever be 
closed, and they might increase them if they 
desired.” CALEDONIA. 


Ce 


Mrs. Lynn Linton, in St. James's Gazette, 
scorns the New Woman, when she is not, as Lady 
Henry Somerset says, the True Woman. Uf 
her as she appears in the newer novels, Mrs. 
Linton says: “Of that pure and tender, pas- 
sionate and self-restrained love which has been 
the ideal of men from their first awakening to 
self conscious morality and poetry, until now— 
of this noble form of love whereby men have 
become heroes and women half-divine—the new 
school has not a trace. It is all animal passion, 

ossly represented and coarsely reproduced.” 

he “Sex Novel” has little to commend it— 
“has not enough stuff of conscience to make 
even a rag-doll labelled Magdalene.” 
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STUDIES FROM PICTURES 
OF WOMEN IN 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By Epira Harwoop. 
TIL. 
PENELOPE. 

Tuts picture of Penelope at her loom is a fresco 
painted by Bernardino di Betto, or, as he is gener- 
ally called, Pinturicchio, the little painter. He 
was born at Perugiain 1454, and is one of the 
best artists cf the Umbrian school. He is not 
well represented in the National Gallery, his best 
work being the well-preserved mural paintings in 
the Library of the Duomo of Siena. He also 
worked in Rome with Perugino, ‘and beautiful 
work by him may still be seen in the Buffalini 
chapel in S.M. Aracceli at Rome. 

Vasari seems to have had a grudge against 
Pinturicchio, for he describes him as a hack and 
a lover of money, and he assures us that 
Pinturicchio died of vexation “ because a certain 
trunk which he had insisted on being removed 
from his painting room in Siena, was afterwards 
found to be full of gold pieces.” We have, how- 
ever, another account of his death from a con- 
temporary writer which, if not less sad, is at least 
less degrading to the artist. We are told that 
Pinturicchio being seriously ill, was deserted by 
his wife Grania, who left him alone in the house, 
so that he was starved to death. He died at 
Siena, December 11th, 1513. It may have been 
a foreboding of his wife’s behaviour that induced 
him to paint this picture of the faithful Penelope. 

Pinturicchio’s work is valuable to students cf 
the Renaissance, as all his pictures are representa- 
tions of the manners and costumes of his own 
date; he even paints Penelope and her suitors 
wearing the Italian dress of the 15th century. 
Penelope was the wife of Ulysses, king of 
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by Parcel Post or Rail. 


Ithaca, whose story is told in Homer's Odyssey. 
After the Trojan war, Ulysses was a great 
wanderer, but although many things were 
against him, we do not feel that he made any 
great effort to return to his wife Penelope. He 
describes himself as follows. 

*“T, then, Odysseus am, Laertes’ son, 

For all wise policies a name of fear 

To men; my rumour to the skies hath gone. 
And sunward Ithaca, my country dear 


I boast. os : Pa 
“Never can I gaze upon 
Land to my mind so lovely as that one, 
Land not to be forgotten—aye, though me 
Calypso in her caves would fain have won, 
And Circe, deep-embowered within the sea, 


Held me with artful wiles her own true love to be. 


“‘ Never could these the inward heart persuade, 
Never make sweet the cold unfaithfulness, 
More than all pleasures that were ever made 
Parents and fatherland our life still bless.” 
Ulysses then gives a long account of his 
adventures with the Lotus-Eaters and the 
Cyclops, with Aeolus and Circe, the Siren, and 
his visit to Hades. In this long story I believe 
Penelope is only once montioned ; when the 
wanderer meets the shade of his dead mother in 
Hades, he asks her if his wife has been faithful 
to him. 
He and the venerable shade 
Gave answer: ‘ Yea, within the house thy wife 
Bears yet a loyal soul and undismayed ; 
Nathelees the nights and days her flower of life 
Waste slowly, with continual weeping rife.” 


“Now quickly to the sunlight reascend, 
And in thy soul remember what hath been, 
That in the future, when thy labours end, 


Thy wife may hearken what thine eyes hath 


seen 


But we must return to the patient Penelope, 


* From the translation by Mr. Worsley. 
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who had spent these long years in weaving at 
her loom, and when Ulysses returns to her dis- 
guised as a beggar, she tells him her story : 


‘¢ O stranger, my whole beauty, form, and grace 
The high gods sin from the hour when bee 
My husband, went forth with the Argive race 
To Ilion. Could he but once more embrace 
And tend me, then should I for this loss gain 

A fame far better than the fairest face ! 

Now am I straitened and bowed down with pain, 
Aud on my life the gods much evil pour amain. 


‘‘ For all the chiefs who in the isles have power, 
And all in sunward Ithaca that be, 

Woo me reluctant, and my house devour, 
Hence hath it come that in pure misery 
Toward strangers I forget my courtesy, 


. os bat my heart continually 
Breaks for Odysseus, nor the suitors swerve 
From courtship, while I weave new wiles my turn 
to serve. 


“ First of the mantle—hear thou what device 

The god himself breathed in my soul. I reared 

Here in the halls a mighty loom of price. 

Anon before the suitors I ap 

And said, ‘ Young men, my suitors, what I feirad 

Is come, divine Odysseus is no more. 

Woo ye, but leave my widowhood revered 

A little while, until my task is o’er, 

Lest my long-purposed work fall void for ever- 
more. 


“¢T for Laertes weave a funeral sheet 
Against the final debt that he must pay ; 
And I were shamed the Achaian dames to meet, 
Should the long slumber find but shroudless clay 
Of one who owned much lordship in his day.’ 
So I did speak amid the suitor throng, 
And so persuaded, their large heart gave way. 
Daily I weaved, and then, to work thom wrong, 
By night the woof unwound, with torcaes 
ranged along.” 

And this is the scene we have represented for 

us in the picture ; Penelope is sitting at her: 
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loom, besieged by her suitors, and the missing 
Ulysses is just appearing in the doorway, and 
through the open window is seen the ship of 
Ul with the wanderer bound to the mast to 
revent him followiog the syrens who are singing 
near; the palace of Circe is also depicted with 
the swine grovelling round. 

Her modest maid sits by her side, with down- 
cast eyes, studying the bobbins in her lap. A 
mischievous cat plays with a ball at her feet. 
The lines of the loom form a pleasing composi- 
tion, and lead the eye to the scenes through the 
window. The colour of the whole is delightful ; 
the royal lady is dressed in garments of blue and 
white and gold, the maid’s dress of green mak- 
ing 8 pleasant contrast. Penelope listens with 
rather a scornful expression on her face t> the 
four suitors. The one in the foreground, who 
appears to be speaking, is said to be a portrait of 
Raphael, who was working at Rome at the same 
time as Pinturicchio. 

The first suitor is too eager and young for the 
matronly Penelope, the second is too affected, 
the third uninteresting, and the fourth feeble or 
sentimental. In fact there is only one man 
Penelope can love, and she believes he is dead, 
but we see him just appearing through the 
door— 

‘| And she ran to him from her place and threw 

Her arms about his neck, and a warm dew 

Of kisses poured upon him and thus spake : 

‘Frown not, Odysseus; thou art wise ani 
true! 

Bat God gave sorrow, and hath grudged to 
make 

Oar a old age sweet nor willed us to 


partake 
Youth’s joystogether, . .. . . 
She ending, a desire of weeping bred 
Within him, aud in tears the noble chief ; 
Olasped his true wife, exulting in their glorious 
grief.” 
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Correspondence. 


Mespames,—As a lady Guardian, may I 
answer the questioa asked in your valuable paper 
of May 23rd as to having free access to all the 
Infiemary wards? Yes, I am glad to say that 
Guardians of either sex may at any time visit the 
sick wards, turn over the beds, or interrogate the 
patients without the slightest objection or inter- 
ference from the nurses or officers of our unica 
workhouse; interview the childcen who attend 
the Board Schools, see tho infants in the nursery, 
the women in the laundry or sewing-rooms, as 
the able-bodied men ani the imbeciles of both 
sexes in their separate buildings. If we have not, 
in these great days of reform, such facilities for 
betteriog the state of our workhouses, what is 
the use of our guardianship? We are not 
allowed by law to interfere with the outdoor por 
until the relieving officer brings the cases b2fore 
the Board, but we have every power to make 
inquiries, and along with the whole Board to deal 
with the cases according to their necessity. 
Visitation of our workhouse is made by the 
whole of our Guardians together on the Board 
day, but we may make an individual surprise 
visit at any time, and I am pleased to say that I 
have had little reason to find fault on any such 
occasion. Still, there are important alterations 
needed in the best managed institutions, and 
alteration of the diet is one of the principal ones. 
I am given to understand that the dietary table 
has not been revised for twenty years. If that 
be so, itis high time that lady Guardians in a 
body all over the country brought the subject 
before the Local Government Board. I don’t say 
there is an insufficiency of food, as 2 lbs. of stiff 
porridge with 12 ozs. of skim milk is a good meal, 
such as it is, but where that is given twice a day, 
—as I hear it is in some institutions—it is not 
calculated to benefit the recipients, but rather to 
stultify their mental and physical powers. The 
dinners in our workhouse are whatI call fairly 
good and palatable, varied every day, and I 
have tasted aud approved of them. The infirm- 
aries in workhouses have bacome palaces for the 
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aged and iofirm, where dav and night nurses are 
in constant attendance. One old woman sent a 
message through me to her niece (her only 
relation) to say that she was quite happy and had 
| every comfort and best attention. Thank God! 
Oh, would that every living creatura could be so 
, thankful for banefits raceived as this old woman 
, was; but, alas! there are few like her. What 
we want is to make the lives of the por disabled 
iamates comfortable, so that they may be con- 
tented, and send like m 28 from every heart 
to those outsiders who will starve or go to prison, 
_ before they will of their own free will yo to the 
| workhouse. We have such a case at the 
present moment, but the inmate is becoming 
reconciled to the comforts of her surroundiogs, 
/and has made up her mind to darn the 
| stockings as well as take her pinch of anuff, the 
only craving she now ssems to have. I+ has been 
my most special duty tu persuade some of our 
poor wretched old men and women lost in con- 
dition, to go to the Palace (as I have named it), 
and it is truly a comfort to me when I see them 
‘clean and happy. It required the greatest tact 
and interest on my part, which our officers ably 
seconded by their considerate kindness. It is for 
thes infirm creatures specially that the diet 
should vary and ba appetising. A great con- 
| sideration also is the cooking of invalid’s food, 
| and it is one of the greatest difticulties we have 
to contend with. When nurses work for the love 
of the work, there is a greater chance of the orders 
of the medical officer wh» rules their diet, bei 
carried out with satisfaction. Ishould advise al 
| lady Guardians to write the Local Government 
| Board for “ Extracts from the memorandum of 
Dr. Downe’s(Medical Inspector) report,” as well as 
cease Administration,” by Hugh Owen, 
3q. 

With regard to casuals, we as Guardians, are of 
the opinion that the time has arrived when the 
whole question of the treatment of vagrants 
should be inquired into by a competent Govern- 
ment department, with power to examiue 
witnesses om any part of the country, who have 
had practical experience in dealing with that 
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clnes of ‘peupets, nad aloo Si an alteration in 
the law is absolutely necessary, and should along 
with other points provide that this class 

(a) Should be better fed than at present ; 

(6). Should have uniformity of both diet and 

i ded 

(c). All tramps should be provi with written 
sg acisnaan wal aaen Vie last slept and to what 

int they are ing. These documents should 
Be stamped at every workhouse or casual ward ; 

_(@). The authorities should have unlimited 
power as to the detention and charge of all 
young persons of the vagrant class i.e, boys up 
to sixteen years and girls up to eighteen years. 
This our committee think would strike at the 
foundation, and do something towards checking 
the production of this unfortunate class. 

Great reform in our prisons is also needed. 
The teaching of a trade instead of the treadmill, 
would ly minimise pauperism by gaining 
lucrative employment on release from prison, 
instead of tramping through the country, and 

in landing within the prison walls. In 
aeaicn, let every woman who has 
self the responsibility of a Guardian of the poor, 
use her best abilities and every leisure hour in 
some way, to substantiate that position she holds 
for the good and the elevation of the unfortunate 
class of our community ; then when the time of 
re-election comes, it cannot be said that women 
as Guardians are failures or nonentities.—Yours 


faithfully, 
Nanny RvurHERFORD. 
Shipley, Yorkshire. 
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IN THE FAR WEST. 

-Mespames,—While the great World’s Con- 
vention was being held in London, and the hearts 
of the great British Branch of the W.C.T.U. 
were being enthused by the strong words of our 
leaders, gathered from all the world, one, who 
was pa aia | shut out from participation in 
the long-looked-for London celebration, was being 
hesced by loving greetings, and fellowship in 
work among unions in the Far West. 

Washington State, lying on the shores of the 
Pacific, fertilised by the great Columbia river, 
beautified by snow-clad mountains, being devel- 
oped with marvellous rapidity by the energy of 
ite inhabitants, held its annual convention in the 
pretty town of Olympia. This state, nearly as 
arge as England, eent from its 350,000 inhabi- 
tants some 200 women to its State Convention. 
What town in England numbering the same 
would send up as many delegates ? 

The Principal of the State University was 
present, and said that a course of scientific tem- 
perance instruction was to form part of the 
curriculum of their university. He therefore 
asked the W.C.T.U. women to appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a suitable course. 

At Portland, Oregon, the English sister was 
touched by finding a goodly gathering of women 

assembled to meet her. Here is quite a unique 

branch of work —a School and Home for 
Chinese girls. Some of these were present, and, 
at the close of Mrs. Byles’ address they sang 
some hymns very sweetly. 

In San Francisco, the question of Homes for 
Working Girls, and medical treatment were dis- 
cussed; the working of Homes in London being 
described in connection with the former subject, 
and that of Dr. Hutchins’ Free Dispensary, in 
Chicago, in connection with the latter. 

AtSalt Lake City the political influence of 
women was the subject that the leaders were 
anxious to bring home to their members, while 
everywhere the fellowship of service, the strong 
consciousness of the Master's presence, the need 
of looking, zot at the few loaves and fishes, but 
at the wealth of His riches, were everywhere 
evident. 

Truly our union shall help to gird the earth 
with plenty ; to bind together the hearts of men ; 

irotbng in the reign of the Prince of Peace. 

: Mrs. HoutpEen Byes. 


A TEMPERANCE CAFE. 
Mrspames,—Thero is in a large village in the 


Midland counties, a Cafe on similar lines to those 
on the Ccntinent ; it has bern established 
gunpg the summer for the accommodation of 


we see 


no better 
hours. 


Tue Secretary is prepared to 8 
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those who visit that healthy place called Kinver. 
Although it has only been in existence for about 
six months, the benefit has been felt by limiting 
the convictions for drunkenness to “ nil,” there 
not having been a case to take to Brierley Hill 
for three weeks. It seems to me that in the 
interests of the great cause we have in hand, such 
establishments might be multiplied through the 
land, so as to create a substitute for the present 
establishments for the refreshment and rest for 
travellers. 

As a rule the only available places for the 
working people and people of small means are the 
numerous drink shops. 

The working lation are aware of this state 
of things, and often complain that they can find 
places to which to resort in — 


A PARABLE. 
Mespames,—Can you give space to this little 


ie of scripture history, as having its bearing on 
C) 
will need no Joseph to interpret Pharaoh’s 
dream, this time, since the modern Joseph is 


is part ang parcel of the same. 


‘ul times on which we have fallen. It 


‘©, |. And behold, there came up out of the 


river, seven kine, fat-fleshed and well favoured, 
and they fed in a meadow. 


‘‘ And behold seven other kine came up after 


them, poor and very ill-favoured and lean-fleshed, 


such as were never seen in all the land of 


for badness, and stood by the other kine upon the 
brink of the river ; and the ill-favoured and lean 
fleshed kine did eat it 

kine, and when they 

not be known that they had eaten them, but 
they were still ill-favoured as at the beginning.” 
—Book of Genesis.—Yours in fear. L. Y. G. 


the first seven fat 
eaten them, it could 


It is a'mockery to pray to our Father in 


Heaven if we do not love our brothers and 
sisters on earth, for if we have a Father then we 
have brothers, and they all havean equal right 
in Him. He who does not feel that he has 
brothers and sisters on earth has no real under- 
standing of a Father in Heaven, and the sooner 
this is realised the better. 
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k for the | 
Homes, or upon the medical and physiological 


aspects of the temperance question, and her 


services are free to the branches ; but whenever 
it is possible, the branch is expected to pay 
travelling expenses, and to take a collection for 
the Homes. All branches and drawing-room 
meetings requiring Dr. Anderson Brown's ser- 
vices, are requested to communicate with her at 
the earliest opportunity, because she is now 
arranging tours in order to minimise travelling 
expenses during the coming autumn and winter. 
— Office, Industrial Farm Homes, N.B.W.T.A., 
11, Albany Buildings, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 


THE STANSFELD [FIEMORIAL. 


A new circular is to be issued immediately 
concerning what form this memorial shall take. 

There is still time to bring in contributions to 
the STANSFELD Memoria, as the Fund will be 
kept open till October. Money should be sent to 
Mrs. Margaret Pennington, 17, Hyde Park 
Terrace (not Gardens), W., or to Miss A. L. 
Browne, 58, Porchester Terrace, Bayswater. 
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The annual outing of the employees and | 
friends of the firm of John Haddon and Co,, | 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, took place on | 
the 29th ult., at Virginia Water. The chair was_ 
occupied by Mr. Walter Haddon, and the vice- | 
chair by Mr. Walter Pike, manager of the export 

department. This opportunity was made the | 
occasion of a presentation to Miss Honywill, the | 
cashier, who celebrated this spring twenty-one — 
years of association with this firm, The present- 

ation was an illuminated address in album form‘ | 
accompanied with portraits of the assistants of | 
the firm. : H 


JULY 18, 1895. 
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Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where medical | sPecting Vice,byALrnren T.Davius,Solicitor, 


skill has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, and | {verpool.—Gowland, * Daily Post” Oftice. 


invisible; have no wire or string attachment. Write for elo sec ne 
pamphlet. Mention this Paper. (RSBSSSSSSSSSS FG GaGSqeqace3 = i 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Louisville, Ky. RECHERCHE i 
British Agent: D. H. WILSON, 7, Newington Road, Edinburgh. SIDE DISHES iH 
| _ _ a For sole ot Lanbaon, 
EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. pee SOE AARP 


Hors d'Qurres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
bY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 


Cuspecting and Consulting Chef de 
Cuisine, National Traming Sehool of fy 
Cookery, London); Author of * Political 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Reeherche Dinner Re- 
Cipes,’ *Menus and their Compilation,’ ff 

* Practical Houschold Recipes,’ etc, 


This work is divided into five principal {4 
parts, treating upon Hors d’t(Kuvres, | 
Sandwiches, Savoury Dishes, Salads, and 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain connection with 
each other : also contains many new and nt 
original recipes, and the author claims |] 
that they are alt thoroughly retiable anit it 
workahie, and that cooks who wilt put | 
them into practice according to the {fl 
instructions, will be able to prepare 
the dishes successtully and without 
ditticulty. 

Price, 3/6 of all Rooksellers, or of the | i 

Publishers, 
JOHN HADDON & CO, Ronveria 
House, Salishury Square, K.U. [K 


SPS e525 e505 abetd 2585 2505 Boag does S505 q] 
ee 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. TRACTS meee LLANE oe 


6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 6d. every additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 


FOR 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUFSDAY, CHILDREN. JOHN Hatnos & Co, Larkst TIME, TUrsDay. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER: 
The Issue of JULY 18TH contains Articles by 


Rey. ANDREW MURRAY, Rev. F. B. MEYER, 
Dr. CUYLER, and others. 


XZ QUIET DAY AT JORDANS. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
Also Notes and Comments on Current Topics, Records of Bvangelistic 
Work at Home and Abroad, Notes on International 8.8. Lesson, etc., 
ete. Thirty-two Pages and Wrapper, One Penny. 
London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsugent. 


ITUATION DESIRED for young ———_—__--—-——- PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
; k und t lad: 
cr peratendeat i Sephan ‘school ed By EVA TRAVERS EVERED PO OLE. eee yc eevex=ire 
college. Age 21 years. London preferred. T T T F ream New- gags. 
By end of August.—Apply, F. M., 5, zim LITTLE RACTS FOR] FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 


Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W. E English Fruits and Nuts in their season. 
LADY RECOMMENDS a good LITTLE READERS. . All Carriage Free. 
a go 
Plain Cook, aged 26. hes nee A Series of interesting narratives MRS. HEBDITCH, 
, s N 16 Varieties, 4 pp. each. Tastefully NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 
ssi Fr rl per gee character. . Iso printed on Tinted paper; each witn 
re 38, wo years’ cl er.— , eS Oe Re EES SP 
Domestic hawney, Hilda Villa, New Jersey an Illustration. er rays J. HALL WILLIAMS, 
Road, Gloucester. ne £100 6d, post f bein London until JUNE 20th, to see 
“| SITUATION Required as General | P&ckets of S00assorted, of, post free. patients. 
SIT dy q' 3 » 1,000 ,, 3/6, postage 7$d.extra Consultations by appointment. 
Bervant (age 18) in a Christian Address—40, HIGHBURY HILL, N. [r 
abstainer’s family. Within 20 or 3:0 LAMPS FOR Cn 


miles of Bath preferred. State wages.— 


A LADY, A series of brightly-written narratives | g 2 
having a Recips of the most simple nature 16 Varieties, 4 pp. each. Tastefully > Wi — n 
that will at once safely remove pie hee tinted paper; each with an IS, © "pip <7 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, ineasceio ! AERC A) 

reventing their appearance, ; i ‘ ; 
will fave Beans in forwarding it upon London : Salis an ie eal Paternoster ABSOLUTELY THE 
application to Mrs. GRack Newton, Ver- uildings, E.0. LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
wood Villa, Meath Road, Thornton Hesihy | And may de ordered of any Bookseller, WHITE or CREAM from 26 each. 
urrey. A, / 


BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1! - to 4/- each. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE siabibe Rue aicts 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 
A DV E R | | S E ) E N | S AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 
BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C 
SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C., 
The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal.” 


R 


JARCER Tins 3°62% 15] 


AND FOR SCALE OF 
“ FAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CILURCH EES,” ae 3/6 tilty-two, re 
“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” “ NEW AGE,” Pou a a ee 
«“ BORDERLAND,” ETC., ETC, Gaiters RAT 
Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted Fe we SO Words 1/4, 


A DVERTISEM ENTS inserted in al | perio- Mie eke ai conte bits 


Three insertions, x3 two, ; 
' To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miseet- 
dicals at office rates. General 5 laneous advts. fo6 .. 80 words 2/+ 

. 6d. tor every Additional 9 Words. 


estimates sent on application, ‘Puree Vugertions 9s tw. 


48 ‘THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Jury 18, 1895. 


LADIES 
TRAVELLING. AT HOME 


SAVE WASHING 


a. 
_ HAR 


lady who applies for same to the Manageress. 

sold by drapers at 1/4 per doz. (blue packets), is fur superior to apy 
other manufacture at 1/6 or even 2/- per doz. Ladies should WRITE 
AT ONCE for a sample of our 1/4 per doz. 


COMPAR 


will see that our Hartmann’s Towelettes are superior in eve hape and way to any 
LADIES decline emphatically to accept any other make your ma. hae in ack. n 6d. Pack 
=e — accouchement, 2/- per doz. Obtain i 

ree 


“THe MANAGERES,” The Sanitary Wood 


B E s T Established Ge Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


hea Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND i & 
CHEAPEST. % ae 
FOR @ 
Air-tight Tins. 


(@) ° 
& 
“ Highly Nutritious.” —Lancet. 


~ “DO EVERYTHING.” 


& 
INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 


AND THE AGED. 


in Patent 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD’S 


Latest Manual for Wrhite Ribboners. 


A book of untold value to ail workers in our cause. 


Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING ; Cloth, 2s. 


Send for our Handscme New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, free to any addr:ss:. 


WI\TE RIBBON CO., LIMITED, 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON; E.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retcil and Trade Agent for the various Publications cf tre 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on salc at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


—————————— = a yee are ——— =— eee 
Printed by HaZzELL, Watson, & VivEr, Lp, atSand 4, § irby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MarsHatt & Soy, 125, Fivev Strset, Loudon, E.C. 
sole Adverzisement Agents, JOHN Habron & Cu., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square. 


